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All standing, the Minister shall say: 


In the Name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost. 
Amen. 

Let us lift up our hearts in praise to God, giving him thanks for his 
great glory and for his mercies bestowed on us. 


Then shall be said or sung: 
Psalm 145, verses I-12. 

I will magnify thee, O God, my King: and I will praise thy Name 
for ever and ever. 

Every day will I give thanks unto thee: and praise thy Name for 
ever and ever. 

Great is the Lord, and marvellous worthy to be praised: there is 
no end of his greatness. 

One generation shall praise thy works unto another: and declare 
thy power. 

As for me, I will be talking of thy worship: thy glory, thy praise, 
and wondrous works ; 

So that men shall speak of the might of thy marvellous acts: and 
I will also tell of thy greatness. 

The memorial of thine abundant kindness shall be shewed: and 
men shall sing of thy righteousness. 

The Lord is gracious, and merciful: long-suffering, and of great 


goodness. 
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The Lord is loving unto every man: and his mercy is over all his 
works. i 

All thy works praise thee, O Lord: and thy saints give thanks unto 
thee. 

They shew the glory of thy kingdom: and talk of thy power; 

That thy power, thy glory, and mightiness of thy kingdom: might 
be known unto men. 

As it was in the beginning, is now, and ever shall be: world with- 
out end. Amen. 


Minister. Let us give thanks to God for his guidance of our nation 
in time past. 

O God our Father, who hast led our nation wondrously in ages 
past, we thank thee for the guidance of thine over-ruling Providence; 
we thank thee for such justice, freedom, and fellowship as are estab- 
lished among us; and we pray thee to give us now and in the days to 
come sure confidence in thee, that in all perplexities we may seek 
thy light and in hours of weakness thy strength; through Jesus Christ 
our Lord. Amen. 


Minister. Thy way is in the sea, and thy paths in the great waters, 
and thy footsteps are not known. 


People. Thou leddest thy people like Sheep by the hand of Moses 
and Aaron. 


Minister. Let us, in fellowship with the Christian people of all 
nations join in united petition to the one God and Father of all 
mankind, “after the manner” of the prayer which our Lord Himself 
has taught us. 


Our FATHER, WHICH ART IN HEAVEN 
We draw near to thee who has taught us to cast all our care on 
thee; 
Our Father, which art in heaven. 


We are as children who have lost their way in the world’s wilder- 
ness and we cry to thee; 


Our Father, which art in heaven. 
We are weak and blind and selfish ; but thou art wisdom and love, 
and givest wisdom, love and courage to those who trust in thee; 


(It is intended that between each of those petitions to which the response is taken from 
the Lord’s Prayer a considerable pause be made for silent recollection and concentration. ) 
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Our Father, which art in heaven. 


HALLOWED BE Toy NAME 


Through the continued unity of all Christian people in allegiance 
to thee, overleaping the divisions caused by hostility or war ; 
Hallowed be Thy Name. 
Through a persistent desire in all nations to seek fellowship with 
one another in thy one family ; 
Hallowed be Thy Name. 
Through an ever deepening aspiration towards justice, good will 
and peace in all the world ; 
Hallowed be Thy Name. 


Tuy KINGDOM COME 


By the faithfulness of thy people in seeking first thy Kingdom and 
thy righteousness ; 
Thy Kingdom come. 
By new dedication of Christians in all lands to the establishment 
of justice in all the earth; 
Thy Kingdom come. 
By the vindication of right and by the growth of mutual under- 
standing between nations and races ; 
Thy Kingdom come. 


Tuy WILL BE DONE 


In the maintenance of the spirit of love and equity even in the 
midst of strife or war ; 
Thy Will be done. 
In generous admiration for the courage of opponents and enemies, 
and readiness to believe the best of them ; 
Thy Will be done. 
In a determination among all to work for secure peace in a world 
order that is fair to the generations yet to be ; 
Thy Will be done. 


GIVE US OUR DAILY BREAD 


By the establishment of peace and the supplying each of the other’s 


need ; 
Give us our daily bread. 
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By the establishment of cooperation among all nations and classes 
for the common good ; 
Give us our daily bread. 
By the sympathy which gives help to the needy both at home and 
far away ; 
Give us our daily bread. 


FORGIVE US OUR TRESPASSES 


Because by our self-interest and self-concern we have increased the 
bitterness between men and between nations ; 
Forgive us our trespasses. 
Because we have been arrogant, seeking rather to exalt ourselves 
than to find thy will for us and do it; 
Forgive us our trespasses. 
Because we have trusted in our wisdom and strength and have neg- 
lected thee ; 
Forgive us our trespasses. 


WE FORGIVE THEM THAT TRESPASS AGAINST US 


If other countries while pursuing their own interests have unduly 
hindered ours ; 
We forgive them that trespass against us. 
If we have suffered loss or grief through the wrongful ambition 
of others ; 
We forgive them that trespass against us. 
If any have injured us by threat or by attack ; 
We forgive them that trespass against us. 


LEAD US NOT INTO TEMPTATION 


When opportunity comes to secure wealth for ourselves at the cost 
of increased poverty to others ; 
Lead us not into temptation. 


When suffering and anxiety prompt feeling of bitterness and 
hatred ; 


Lead us not into temptation. 


When fear distracts the mind or security lulls the conscience, and 
we are in danger of forgetting thee ; 
Lead us not into temptation. 
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DELIVER US FROM EVIL 


At times of self-satisfaction, self-seeking and self-confidence ; 
Deliver us from evil. 
At times of boastfulness over success or victory, of irritation at 
defeat, of despair at hope deferred ; 
Deliver us from evil. 
At times of fear concerning the designs of others and of desire to 
gain security or advantage by unjust means; 
Deliver us from evil. 


THINE IS THE KINGDOM 


For over all races and nations thou rulest as king; thy fatherly love 
embraces all ; and in thy will is our peace ; 
Thine is the kingdom, the power, and the glory, for ever and 
ever. Amen. 


O Christ, Eternal Word of the Father, King of kings and Lord of 
lords: Pour out upon all nations the gift of peace; claim them for 
thine own, and make us bold to uphold thy claim, till all acknowledge 
that the Most High ruleth in the kingdom of men and that in thy 
service only is wisdom or joy to be found; for thou only art worthy to 
receive the power and riches and wisdom and might, who are one with 
the Father and the Holy Spirit, God blessed for ever. Amen. 

O God, the physician of men and of nations, the restorer of the 
years that have been destroyed: Look upon the distraction of the 
world and the division of thy Church, and be pleased to stretch forth 
thy healing hand. Draw all men unto thee and one to another by the 
bands of thy love; make thy Church one, and fill it with thy Spirit, 
that by thy power it may unite the world in a sacred brotherhood of 
nations, where justice, mercy and faith, truth and freedom may flour- 
ish, and thou mayest be ever glorified; through Jesus Christ our 
Lord. Amen. 

Glory be to the Father, and to the Son, and to the Holy Ghost ; 

As it was in the beginning, is now, and ever shall be ; world with- 


out end. Amen. 


The grace of our Lord Jesus Christ, and the love of God, and the 
fellowship of the Holy Ghost, be with us all evermore. Amen. 


THE PARADOX OF FALSEHOOD 


By NICHOLAS A. BERDYAEV 


“ .. Your father, the devil . . . when he speaketh a lie, he speaketh of 
his own, for he is a liar, and the father thereof.” John 8:44. 


“. .. In order there is always some untruth. . . . Falsehood is a systema- 
tization which covers a lack of harmony. . . . A lie is at the roots of 
existence in so far as it represents discord utilized for the sake of systema- 
tization.” F]. Paulhan: Le Mensonge du Monde. 


HAT a huge part in human life is played by untruth! The 

world is choked by a mass of lies, and philosophers have 

given far too little attention to the problem of falsehood. 
Everyone lies, not only those who are by nature untruthful, but their 
opposites, as well. Men lie not only consciously, but unconsciously 
also. Men live in fear, and falsehood is a protective weapon. And the 
very structure of consciousness is being transformed by untruth which 
is born of fear. 

Of the various types of lying, perhaps the most interesting is that 
which is regarded not as sin, but asa duty. The type of falsehood used 
for selfish purposes, as means to attain some egotistic end, is something 
almost elemental. On the other hand there is the unselfish, almost 
artistic, type of lie, where a man makes no distinction between reality 
and his own imagination. There is the lie which results from sym- 
pathy, which may save the life of a fellow-man; for truthfulness does 
not mean formalism or pedantry, since a man’s moral act is always 
individual and creative, done in a concrete situation in life, unique 
and unrepeatable. 

But the most significant type of falsehood is the social lie, insisted 
upon as a duty. This is the type which is found everywhere in social 
and national life, which supports civilization—a type of falsehood of 
which men are proud, as of something which preserves them against 
decay and anarchy. 

The myths so deeply rooted in the consciousness of the masses are 
a good expression of this type of falsehood. By means of these organ- 
ized myths, falsehood directs the world, protecting human society. 
The early myths arose from unconscious collective creativity, and were 
always founded on some sort of reality. But modern myths are distin- 
guished by their consciously organized falsehood. They lack naiveté. 
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It may sound pessimistic, but we must admit that falsehood is the basis 
of the organization of society. And those who defend the pragmatism 
of falsehood insist that the naked, undisguised truth might lead to a 
complete collapse, to the decay of societies and states. To a consid- 
erable degree politics is the science of governing the human mass, and 
this presupposes demagogy, which in its turn presupposes falsehood. 
This art of government employs myths which, instead of being the 
accidental product of fantasy, are consciously organized and presented. 
Myths are composed about hate and about love: in them strong emo- 
tions attain their maximum intensity and concreteness. Eros and anti- 
eros alike call forth the effort of heated imagination—until now false- 
hood, accepted as socially useful, has grown to such unheard-of in- 
fluence in the world, and is so deforming human thinking, that we 
must face the question of a radical change in attitude toward truth 
and falsehood, or even of the complete disappearance of the very 
criterion of truth. 


I 


Falsehood has always played a significant part in political life. The 
diplomats have always employed cleverness and guile. In Europe, 
at the beginning of the modern age, Machiavellism was accepted as 
part of the system of governing a state. Nevertheless falsehood was 
not accepted as the highest and final principle of life which strove for 
growth and power. But a change in attitude toward the truth is found 
in Nietzsche, in Marx, and in the pragmatist philosophers. Nietzsche 
said that truth is born of the will to power. Marx taught that the 
knowledge of truth is indissolubly bound up with class conflict, and 
that there can be no truth apart from this struggle. Pragmatic phi- 
losophy affirms that truth is something useful to the process of life. 
Hence truth is completely subject to the vital process, its criterion is 
whether or not it increases the forcefulness of life. In practice this 
means that men, instead of seeking truth, seek power. And to acquire 
power, falsehood may prove more useful than truth. 

Men seek power because they feel themselves sinking in a world 
suddenly gone soft under their feet, with no solid ground left. I recall 
a certain international conference in Germany shortly before Hitler’s 
rise to power, where a paper was presented on the tendencies of Ger- 
man students. The basic idea of the report was that German students 
had ceased their search for truth, and sought power, instead. Hence 
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the unusually important part played by technics in modern life. 

Falsehood is the chief basis of the so-called totalitarian states. 
Without organized untruth they could never have been established. 
Falsehood is instilled as a sacred duty, duty toward the chosen race, 
duty in regard to the power of the state, in regard to the chosen class. 
It is not even sensed as falsehood: nothing can be falsehood which in- 
creases dynamism, serves to intensify life, gives strength in the strug- 
gle. Falsehood may even seem to be the only truth. The cleverness 
of reason of which Hegel speaks is transformed into the conscious prac- 
tice of useful lying. Even with Hegel there was a danger that truth 
might be relativized, made subject to the relativity of history. In mod- 
ern times this possibility becomes a fact. For instance, the falsehood 
which is practiced in such giant proportions in Soviet Russia, which 
attained such monstrous expression in the Moscow trials of the old 
Communists, is a dialectic falsehood. It serves as a dialectic factor in 
the realization of modern communistic society. Every item of the 
dialectic process is made relative, and, for instance, to assure the out- 
come of the case, the dyed-in-the-wool Communist, true to the com- 
munist idea, is transformed into a Fascist. Everything which has gone 
before is completely denied, and this is recognized as necessary to 
achieve the purpose for which the trials were set up. 

The falsehood in Fascism or National Socialism is not dialectic, but 
rather vital, dynamic. The preaching of hatred and destruction of 
Jews and Marxists is necessary for the strengthening of dynamic, for 
increasing vital force. In general, everything said about class—or 
race—enemies is a lie. The enemy is a fiction necessary to key-up 
enthusiasm, to justify the use of violence, to enhance power. And the 
various “fronts” now forming in the world are impregnated with false- 
hood. The so-called anti-Communist front is untruth and blackmail. 
In Germany it is simply an instrument of international politics and a 
concealed desire to partition Russia. In general it is a concentration 
of selfish capitalistic and Fascist powers. But the anti-Fascist front, in 
spite of the real danger of Fascism throughout the world, also embod- 
ies some untruth, for all anti-Communists are labelled Fascists, which 
is of course untrue. Many of the supporters of capitalism are liberals 
rather than Fascists. Fascism abolishes private capital, replac- 
ing it by state capitalism. The simple division of the world into two 
camps is false. These are the tactics of war. In reality the world is 


much more complex: it does not consist simply of Communists and 
Fascists. 
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From a more fundamental viewpoint, instead of accepting the thesis 
of the pragmatists or any other philosophy which makes truth subject 
to the vital process, we may say that just the reverse is true: that false- 
hood is the instrument of the vital process—hence very useful in the 
battle of life or in the organization of power in this world. Truth, 
pure undistorted truth, may be dangerous or deterrent to the organ- 
ization of order, to every systematized dissimulation of essential dis- 
harmony. In essence this is the message of Paulhan, the only thinker 
to have given serious attention to the problem of falsehood. This fact 
introduces the deep tragedy which imbues the destiny of Christianity. 
In his Legend of the Grand Inquisitor Dostoevsky revealed not only 
the dialectic of freedom and authority, but that of truth and false- 
hood as well: truth and falsehood in the organization of this world, 
be it state or church. The truth revealed in Christ is the truth of the 
infinite freedom of the spirit. The Grand Inquisitor, whose words are 
essentially those of everyone who attempts to organize a world order, 
recognized Christ’s truth as destructive and anarchistic; and to or- 
ganize human well-being he wanted to correct the work of Christ. 
This argument is repeated almost word for word by Charles Maurras, 
leader of French monarchists, who considers the Gospels both destruc- 
tive and anarchistic, but praises the Catholic Church for having been 
able to transform this anarchic book into a force for organized order, 
i. e., having improved upon the effort of Christ himself. 

It would be unjust in the highest degree to consider the Grand In- 
quisitor as applying to the Catholic Church alone. The whole of 
historic Christianity has found ways of changing Christian truth, an 
apocalyptic force capable of blowing up the world, into a power which 
adapts itself to this world’s vital interests. Thousands of times men 
have affirmed that the world could be saved by falsehood and by false- 
hood alone, that the truth was dangerous to the very existence of the 
world. And so again and again men have faced the question: Is it 
permissible, is it right to save the world by untruth? Dare we devote 
ourselves to the service of the truth and risk having our world collapse 
about our heads? In other words, dare we risk destruction for the sake 
of truth? Falsehood may support the present organization of society 
and the state, but while falsehood destroys personality, truth strength- 
ens it. 

Dostoevsky set before us a grave problem; but Tolstoy, the most 
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truthful of all the world’s great writers, stated it just as radically, 
though in a different way. The whole of Tolstoy’s writing is directed 
against falsehood. It is a masterly and artistic denunciation of the lies 
which form the base of civilizations and states and societies. In es- 
sence, Tolstoy challenges us to risk the truth, to risk everything that 
truth may prevail. The substance of the Tolstoyan doctrine of non- 
resistance is just that where man stops resisting evil by force, the power 
of God begins, the divine nature enters upon its rights. Nothing is 
easier than criticizing Tolstoy’s teaching. How simple it is to prove 
that in the face of non-resistance evil always wins! But Tolstoy sets 
his hope on a historic miracle; and in his firm faith in the miracu- 
lous and immediate intervention of God, he proposes risking the col- 
lapse of society, state and civilization, risking the end of a world which 
is based on falsehood and violence, on laws which are the opposite of 
the laws of God. Christians have tried to organize their affairs so 
that they may succeed in any case, even if there were no God. Tolstoy 
demands, first of all, that men renounce the socially-useful untruth ; 
this shines out in the extraordinary devotion to the truth in all his 
works. Man must cease to lie, both to himself and to God, cease hiding 
from the truth, truth which does not flatter him, may cause him to 
suffer, and may sometimes even be dangerous. The love of truth is 
the basic virtue, and the world stands more in need of this than of 
anything else. The world has lied to itself so long that it has lost its - 
sense of truth. Man has ceased to distinguish reality from the products 
of his imagination, born in the depths of his sub-conscious, from the 
myths which seem to be vitally and socially useful. Creative imagina- 
tion may be one way to the knowledge of the truth. But any act of 
the imagination is always suspect if it is socially profitable, if it aids 
in destroying an enemy, if it justifies the use of violence. 


III 


Science loves and seeks the truth: it cannot bear falsehood. This is 
its basic principle and this is its highest glory. The true scientist is an 
ascetic. But even scientific theories which unmask illusions and false 
conceptions, may themselves create myths which are far from reality. 
Take for instance Freud and his psycho-analysis. Freud has created 
a regular myth of the Oedipus complex, by which he explains the 
very origin of human societies. Here Freud becomes not the investi- 
gator but the creator of myth. It is interesting to note that here Freud’s 
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creative imagination takes a direction not useful to the vital process, 
but rather one very pessimistic. Freud’s philosophy (I leave aside his 
great services to science) is so feeble that it cannot explain or justify 
his love of truth, which denounces false conceptions. From Freud’s 
teaching a certain French surrealist drew the conclusion that everyone 
should kill his father, and he even appeals to all to do so. Freud has 
succumbed to the temptation not of an optimistic, but of a pessimistic 
myth. 

Science tends to deny religious realities, as myths born of the collec- 
tive sub-conscious. But science itself has created the myth of uni- 
versal knowledge, capable of solving all problems. Science loves the 
truth, but “scientism” is a lie. Scientists often practice falsehoods 
which are useful and profitable to their scientific pride. The modern 
novel reveals a very bitter truth about man. This is true of Proust, 
André Gide, Lawrence, the whole literature of psychological analysis. 
This literature is essentially that of the dissociation of personality, of 
personality which has lost its center. The clear distinction of reality 
is an act of the integrity of personality: it is essential for truthfulness. 
The development of untruthfulness is a process both social and indi- 
vidually-psychological. 


IV | 


What is the reason for the preponderant role of falsehood in our 
epoch? This is part of a change going on in the structure of conscious- 
ness. The unusual prevalence in our world of falsehood, and justified 
falsehood, something not considered sinful, is explained chiefly by the 
exteriorization of conscience. When conscience, the organ of moral 
judgment, is transferred from the depths of individual personality 
to the collective, to the dynamic of historical collectives, then any 
falsehood may seem justified. This has been true in the past when- 
ever falsehood has been justified, not by personal conscience, but by 
national or church or state conscience, by the conscience of an army, 
a class or a party. But never in history has there been such extensive 
transfer of conscience from human individuals to some collective real- 
ity, as we are witnessing today. Personal conscience is not merely 
threatened with becoming paralyzed: paralysis is required of it. Per- 
sonal conscience could never accept such falsehoods as are accepted 
by the conscience of state, nation, party or class. In the interests of 
the German race, or the proletariat, the most grandiose and highly- 
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organized falsehood may be permitted, untruth which would choke 
the individual conscience of a German National Socialist or a Russian 
Communist. 

This alteration in the structure of consciousness expresses itself in 
the fact that individual consciousness is being denied the right to de- 
fine realities and distinguish them from fiction: this right belongs to 
the collective consciousness alone. What to the individual would seem 
to be false, is accepted as reality by the collective consciousness, even 
when it contradicts the clearest evidence of the senses. It is clear to 
anyone, for instance, that the democratic nations do not want war, 
and are really desirous of peace. But for the collective consciousness of 
Germany and Italy it is clear as daylight that the democratic states 
want war and that the dictatorial governments are struggling to pre- 
serve the peace of the world. What is false for individual conscience 
and consciousness is changed into truth by the collective Fascist con- 
sciousness, because it promotes the power of the dictatorship. To the 
individual conscience and consciousness it is clear that the old Com- 
munists who were executed in Soviet Russia remained convinced 
Communists to the end, and were neither Fascists nor spies. But for 
the collective consciousness of the main line of the Communist party 
this lie about the old Communists is a reality, necessary in the dialectic 
struggle. 

Falsehood in the modern world is not falsehood in the subjective 
sense, in the sense of subjective sin—it is an expression of new ways of 
thinking and perceiving. Personal conscience is disappearing more 
and more from the world: its voice is heard less and less. But this 
does not mean that conscience in general is disappearing ; it is merely 
changing its character. The collective conscience is crystallizing with 
such force and to such an extent that it completely overwhelms man’s 
personal consciousness. Men are compelled to lie in the name of one 
or another concept of the collective good. Falsehood is always in a 
large degree a phenomenon of a social order. In general man lies to 
others, rather than to himself. And even when he lies to himself he 
does it, consciously or unconsciously, with others in mind. He plays a 
part to himself, in order to be able to act the same role before others. 
A dictator is always a man who has lied to himself inwardly, and this 
falsity defines the role he plays before the world. 


VI 


Now human social intercourse is filled with lies, not only those born 
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of a desire for power, but the innocent, conditional sort. The innocent 
lie may facilitate human living together. For instance, a man may be 
externally polite to another whom he hates from the depth of his soul. 
Falsehood becomes evil when the will to domination and power, not 
only individual, but collective as well, strives for realization at all costs. 
The will to power may be implicit in an individual, but it is always 
social in nature. Nietzsche’s superman has to reveal himself in social 
action. And these social actions necessarily require falsehoods. The 
will to power can be realized only by the aid of untruth. Christ spoke 
with power, and in him there was only pure truth. Caesar, the dic- 
tator, can acquire power only by the aid of lies. Only the kingdom of 
liberty may be realized without falsehood, for liberty is an element 
opposed to falsehood. And the true liberation of mankind is freeing 
him from the power of untruth. 

The vast amount of falsehood in the world is determined by the 
appearance of centralized collective consciousness, possessed by the 
will to power. Against this we must stand in heroic struggle for the 
freedom of the spirit, i.e., for truth which denounces falsehood. This 
does not mean complete individualism. Man is a communal being. 
Our struggle is not against the building of a new society, new inter- 
relations among men; for the truth always means that the spirit de- 
termines society. Falsehood means that society determines the spirit. 

The new society cannot be built up by diplomacy, by accommoda- 
tion to the situation of the world. For the world is so full of lies, false- 
hood so thoroughly impregnates even the most exalted human ideas, 
that the powers of this world where everything is relativized, are in- 
sufficient to conquer falsehood. Faith in the conquest of untruth pre- 
supposes belief in the existence of a power which is above and beyond 
the world, the power of supra-mundane truth, the power of God. Even 
if the whole world be infected with falsehood, truth still exists, un- 
spotted by any contact with falsehood, and in our struggle against 
untruth we must be joined with that Truth. Personal conscience de- 
termines our relationship to that superior Power, to Truth, but this 
does not mean a conscience isolated from other men: it means a con- 
science filled with the sense of the spiritual brotherhood of all men, 
brotherhood in truth, not in falsehood. 


Mirkitsy Bertze 


WHAT IS A SACRAMENT? 
Its Relation to Christ, the Church and the Word 


By ANGUS DUN 


N ATTEMPT to say what a sacrament is requires some pre- 
liminary discussion as to what the church is and as to what 
Christ is. For these three—Christ, Church, Sacrament—are 
inextricably interconnected. From the purely objective standpoint and 
apart from all consideration of inner meaning a sacrament is plainly 
an action of the church. The detached observer who has no stake in the 
matter can see that. Equally plain is the fact that the church and her 
sacraments are rooted in Christ. This is true both historically and theo- 
logically, as regards their origin and as regards their meaning. Put- 
ting aside for the present all disputed questions as to their historical 
origins, those actions to which the name of “sacrament” is most un- 
questioningly given are links between our own time and “the Jesus 
of history.” This is not to assert that the two sacraments of the “re- 
formed” Churches, let alone the seven of Catholic tradition, are direct 
institutions of Jesus of Nazareth, but they all issue immediately or 
mediately out of the impact of his life and sayings in history. And in 
all the variety of interpretations placed upon them they are viewed 
as expressions or mediums of the relation between Christ and believ- 
ers. This discussion will, therefore, take its start with what Christ is 
for Christian faith and move from him through his church to the na- 
ture of a sacrament. 


I 


Christian faith sees in Christ, on the one hand, God’s self-disclosure 
and redemptive action towards man, and, on the other hand, man’s 
answer of entire faith and self-devotion towards God. These two as- 
pects of what faith sees in Christ—the divine approach and the hu- 
man response—are inseparably connected.- Man can respond to God 
perfectly only when his vision of God is unclouded by self-protec- 
tiveness, by self-assertion, by selfish fears and guilt. On the other side, 
God is fully revealed and redemptively active in our world only in the 
human life that answers with a single heart and will to God. To use 


a favorite figure of the mystics, the mirror must be altogether clean 
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that is to reflect the heavenly light without clouding or distortion. Or 
in more familiar terms, the human will must be completely devoted 
and free from all rival attachments—the servant of one Master—that 
can serve as the instrument of God’s will. 

In addition to this two-sidedness and in close relation with it Chris- 
tian faith has from the beginning recognized a mysterious duality in 
Christ. It has held tenaciously, though at times with difficulty, to the 
assertion that he was truly man. To be man is to belong to time, his- 
tory, place; to be dated, located, limited. It is to stand in a particular 
place in the stream of happenings and to be the subject of a unique 
life-history. As one who belongs to time, Christ can reach us only 
through memory and tradition, through his power to hold his place 
in human recollection. Let that be broken and he becomes like most 
of us of whom there is no lasting memorial. Christian faith has also 
affirmed that the.Christ who was very man was very God. To be God 
is to transcend time and place, to be Lord of men in every time and 
place, and so to be a possible object of present communion in every 
time and place. This paradox, which received its classical expression 
in the doctrine of the “two natures,” has defied reason and strained 
imagination to the breaking point. Faith could say only that he “came 
down from heaven” and “ascended into heaven” again. He belongs 
to the past and also to eternity. Without pursuing that problem fur- 
ther, the point relevant to our present interest is the fact that there 
can be no communion with the heavenly, eternal Christ save through 
some contact with the earthly, temporal Christ. 

Christ expressed himself and gave himself—to men for God and to 
God for men—in two familiar mediums of human relationship, the 
medium of the word and the medium of significant action. He uttered 
to men in the common language of his own time the truth that came 
to him out of his communion with the Father. That speaking of the 
Father to him was mediated in large measure through his devout 
meditation on the words of the prophets and psalmists and the Law. 
His answer was given in the language of his own prayer. Though the 
words of Scripture were truly human words he received through them 
the living Word of God, speaking to him personally in the living pres- 
ent of his own life. And he declared that truth to men, not as abstract 
truth to be contemplated in detachment, but, again, as the living, 
personal utterance of the eternal God to those particular hearers there 
and then. And those who had “ears to hear” recognized in the words 
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of “the Man of Nazareth” the “Word of God” to them. Indeed when 
the brief earthly ministry of this preacher was ended and a generation 
of believers had entered deeply into his meaning for them, the insight 
was born that he himself was the Word, the Word made flesh. His 
whole life was the embodied utterance of God to man. 

We are all familiar with Christ’s ministry of the Word. Many of 
us have not recognized as explicitly how largely Christ expressed him- 
self and gave himself in the medium of significant action. Yet no one 
can read the Gospels without seeing that he put his hands and his 
whole body into his work for God and for men. He went down into 
Jordan’s water and was baptized. He touched men with his hands to 
heal them. He took children into his arms and blessed them. He 
sat at table with publicans and sinners. According to one precious 
tradition he girded himself with a towel and washed his disciples’ 
feet. He broke bread and blessed and gave it. At the last he gave 
his body to be broken. His ministry was profoundly sacramental in 
that he gave his blessing, his forgiveness, his redemptive companion- 
ship to men and his sacrificial self-offering to God in terms of touch 
and sight and bodily action as well as by the spoken word. It is not 
surprising, then, that devout minds have declared that Christ himself 
is the great sacrament. His embodied life is the outward and visible 
sign of inward and spiritual grace, the pledge of God’s loving-kindness, 
the effectual medium of transforming charity to those who lay hold 
upon him by faith. 

The two-sidedness of his whole life is present in his words and ac- 
tions. He spoke to men for God in commandment and benediction 
and Sermon on the Mount and parables. He put into words the an- 
swer of man to God’s speaking, supremely in the Lord’s Prayer. He 
mediated the blessing and forgiveness and love of God to men in acts 
of healing and fellowship. He actualized the self-devotion of men to 
God in the bodily action of the Cross, a sacrifice so effectual just be- 
cause not done for effect. 

The mysterious duality of his whole life is present in all the partial 
expressions of his life. His words were emphatically human words, 
intelligible only in their historical context. They bore and continue 
to bear all the limitations of human speech, carrying meanings that 
are dated and transitory. They communicated the instruction and — 
forgiveness and good will of a man to men. But through the dated, 
limited speaking of a man God spoke and speaks to man. Equally 
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the hands that touched men to bless and to heal were human hands, 
but the blessing and the healing were God’s blessing and God’s heal- 
ing. This work was God’s work, God’s handiwork. Christian faith 
has not been contented to say that in Christ we see a man speaking 
and acting like God, an earthly parallel to heavenly speaking and 
acting, a likeness of things in heaven. It has affirmed that in him 
the Word that “was with God and was God” descended and that the 
very love of God came down and dwelt among us. 


II 


Having reminded ourselves of some of the elemental affirmations 
of Christian faith concerning Christ, let us go on to the church. 
Christ’s life was a community-forming life. The church is the his- 
torical community issuing from the impact of Christ on human life. 
It was, in most literal fact, the sole historical product of his life. It 
is the sole and indispensable means of contact between him in his his- 
torical existence and ourselves. There is no means by which continuity 
in history is preserved save through a living community. All traces 
of Christ’s having once lived in time—Gospels, Epistles, the vast lit- 
erature of Christian devotion and reflection, the acts and customs 
reminiscent of him—are the products of the Christian community 
and are borne through time in its communal existence. Of course, 
the church would not be without him. He is, to use a current psycho- 
logical phrase, the church’s “guiding image,” the inner, spiritual or- 
ganizing principle of her own life. When the church forgets Christ 
she forgets herself. But is is equally true that without the church he 
would be as one who had not been; he would cease to be so far as 
this on-going historical world is concerned. He continues to speak and 
work only through the community of life issuing from him. The faith 
that asserts that he is Lord of history is compelled to assert that the 
gates of Hell shall not prevail against his church. 

Because the church is organically united with Christ, the basic form 
of her nature corresponds with his. As he faces in two ways—from 
God to men and from men to God—as he embodies both the divine 
approach and the human response, so the church faces two ways. 
It is at once the social and historical bearer, agent, instrument of 
God to men and from men to God—as he embodies both the divine 
and historical embodiment of man’s answer of faith, moral obedience, 
conversion towards God. These two sides of what the church is are 
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two foci of the historical definitions of the church. They are expressed 
in the contrast, familiar to students of the history of Christian thought, 
between the church as “the saving institution” and the church as “the 
community of the saved.” The church is the company of the faithful, 
of the elect or of converted men. The church is the trustee of the 
Gospel and the bearer to men of the “means of grace.” She is found 
where the Gospel is truly preached and the sacraments are rightly 
administered. The two sides may receive varying emphasis and one 
may appear almost to fade into forgetfulness. The objective trans- 
mission of the truth of God and the means of grace may be stressed 
to the dangerous neglect of the necessity for faith and moral obedience 
and a converted heart. Or the subjective answer of faith and right- 
eousness may be stressed to the neglect of the Word and action of God 
to which faith is the answer. But plainly the two sides are as insepa- 
rable in the church as they are in Christ. There can be no human 
answer without the divine disclosure and initiative. The Gospel and 
the sacraments will cease to be given, let alone given fruitfully, if 
there is no faith answering to them. 

The church, like the Christ, of whose life she is the historical prod- 
uct and continuation, is marked by a mysterious duality, which has 
led to much confusion of thought. In her inner nature she is heavenly, 
spiritual, invisible, the communion of saints and the fellowship of the 
Holy Spirit. As such the church is an object of faith hidden to the 
eye of the flesh. Empirically the church is a fallible, broken human 
community, sharing inevitably in the limitations of the culture with 
which her life is associated. To absolutize or divinize her actual ut- 
terances, institutions or ministries is to confuse the natures. Yet this 
failing, fallible, visible community is the bearer of the Word and the 
sacramental sign of the communion of saints. It is through partici- 
pation in the life of this historical community that men enter into 
communion with Christ, through regular, lawful participation or 
through irregular, informal participation. Obviously many partici- 
pate in the church’s life who are not regular members just as many 
participate in the life of a nation or a family who are not legally 
members. But the main stream of any historical community normally 
flows through its recognized membership and institutions. 

The church from the beginning has followed her Lord by com- 
municating her life to men through the medium of words. The ear- 
liest community issuing from the life of Christ treasured his words and 
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passed them on. To the words remembered there were added the 
words that came to them out of their communion in his Spirit. He 
had things to say to them that were not said by the Jesus of history. 
He said things to the unknown writer of the Fourth Gospel that had 
not been heard by the first disciples. He continued to speak to his 
church through apostles, prophets, evangelists, always brokenly with 
much intermixture of altogether human, transitory utterance. The 
New Testament is the classical canon of the Word as apprehended in 
the initial, creative period of the church’s existence. From then on 
that New Testament, joined with the Scriptures of the old Jewish 
community of faith, has been the normative core of what the church 
had to say to men. There is obviously, then, an inescapable backward, 
historical reference in the church’s ministry of the Word. It is a car- 
rying on of the Word once spoken, a reminder of what God said to 
men “once upon a time.” But if the reading and the preaching of 
the Word were simply reminiscent it could not initiate worship as 
present communion with the Living God. It is plainly a postulate 
of Christian worship, in that form which centers in the “hearing of 
the Word” and in the answer of prayer to that Word, that through 
the words of Scripture and even through the words of a preacher, 
speaking out of Scripture and “in the Spirit,” faith may receive the 
living Word. Until that happens the reading and preaching of the 
Word is simply a memorial, like being reminded of an old conversa- 
tion that took place years ago. It becomes present converse only when 
the words come alive to faith. There is no meaning in calling the 
Bible “the Word of God” unless it is in some sense the locus of the 
“Real Presence.” Equally it must be said that the Bible does not 
possess this sacred character in isolation and out of the context of 
the church’s life. Simply as language the Bible goes dead if it is not 
kept alive in a community of faith and worship continuous with that 
which gave birth to it. It becomes a piece of ancient literature, an 
old book in which men talk about God. The Bible is Holy Scripture 
only in the church. 

Along with the ministry of the Word the church has since the be- 
ginning and in all her major historical forms communicated her life 
to men by the medium of significant action. She has not only spoken 
to men and invited them to join in her words of prayer, she has come 
to men with acts and asked men to become parties to those acts. The 
earliest church of which we can gain fragmentary glimpses in the 
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New Testament is one that baptizes its new members, that breaks 
bread and shares the cup, that lays hands on those sent on her mis- 
sions and anoints the sick. In these acts the church viewed herself as 
acting for Christ, either re-enacting something he did or carrying on 
some aspect of his action towards men. Even in respect to the two 
most prominent of these acts—Baptism and the Eucharist—the part 
played by the historical Jesus in their institution is highly debatable. 
His relation to Baptism is thoroughly obscure. We can never be en- 
tirely certain as to whether he intended the continued observance of 
the Last Supper. Certainly these central acts of the church developed 
rapidly in form and meaning, but no more than did the tradition of 
his Word. In any case, these acts were plainly projections into his- 
tory of his life in its growing meaning for the community of believers. 
Baptism represented his forgiveness and acceptance of those who came 
to him with repentance and faith, and their participation in his death 
and resurrection. It came at a later time to be associated with his 
acceptance and benediction of children. The Eucharist was certainly 
a carrying on of the table-fellowship of the Lord with his disciples, 
but came quickly to be also a re-enactment in some sense of his giving 
of his body to be broken, as foreshadowed in the Last Supper. And 
eventually it was interpreted as representative of the whole sacra- 
mental character of his Incarnation, the self-imparting of God to man 
in bodily form. 

Space does not allow more than these allusions to the many-sided 
development of these acts of the church. Out of them grew the pri- 
Mary sacraments of Baptism and the Eucharist; out of them and 
along with them developed the five other sacraments of the Catholic 
tradition—Confirmation, Ordination, Marriage, Penance and Ex- 
treme Unction. The luxuriant ritual growth of the ancient Catholic 
Church and the early Medieval Church produced many other sacred 
actions, such as the consecration of the church, feet-washing, the 
crowning of a king, the ritual of the dead, etc., which were relegated 
to the class of “sacramentals” when the Catholic Church fixed the 
number of sacraments as seven in the scholastic period. This dis- 
tinction, made in part on the ground that the sacraments were of 
divine institution whereas the sacramentals were instituted by the 
Church, was pressed more rigorously at the Reformation, and the 
name “sacrament” was restricted to Baptism and the Lord’s Supper. 
But some of the five discarded sacraments have survived in more or 
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less tenuous forms in churches of Reformation inheritance, in a cate- 
gory loosely comparable to Catholic sacramentals; namely, confirma- 
tion and its parallels, ordination, marriage and the visitation of the 
sick. And some “ritual for the dead” is practically universal in Prot- 
estantism. It is probably fair to say that, even where sacramental 
doctrine is vigorously denied, sacramental feeling is widely associated 
with these acts. 

Even this compressed reference to the history of sacraments in the 
Church reveals how large a place sacred actions have had and con- 
tinue to have in her life. With that reminder we can go on with the 
main theme of this essay. 


III 


A sacrament is an act of the church in her character as the ‘““Body 
of Christ,” in which the action of God in Christ towards men is car- 
ried on and man responds by making himself party to this divine ac- 
tion. As this definition indicates, there is a two-sidedness in a sacra- 
ment corresponding to the two-sidedness of the church. Where the 
action is viewed chiefly or exclusively as an act of faith and obedience 
on man’s part the name “sacrament” is hardly suitable and the ac- 
tion is better called an “ordinance,” something that God has com- 
manded the faithful to do. To call an act a “sacrament” is to recog- 
nize that it represents or conveys or even in some manner contains 
the action of God in Christ towards men. This character it possesses 
whether or not men lay hold upon its benefits by faith, just as Scrip- 
ture is the Word of God whether or not men hear the Word. In each 
case faith is necessary for reception or participation. 

The most controversial aspect of sacramental interpretation has to 
do with the way of stating the relation between God’s hidden action 
of forgiveness, feeding, self-communication, communion, as the case 
may be, and the visible action of the church. That a sacrament is 
marked by the same mysterious duality, which we have seen to be- 
long to Christ and the church, is generally acknowledged in all doc- 
trine concerning it. 

There is plainly a memorial aspect in a sacrament. As the Word 
is reminiscent of the Word once uttered, so a sacrament is an action 
reminiscent of things done or said by Christ in old time. A sacrament 
is a reminder of a Calvary that once was, of a Last Supper in an up- 
per room long ago, of forgiveness once given. But, again, like the 
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Word a sacrament does not become the medium of present com- 
munion until it is recognized as in some relation to the present action 
of the living Christ acting towards living believers and to their present 
response to him. Simply as a memorial it is like the traces of some 
past happening left over in our present world; like finding the foot- 
print of a dinosaur in ancient rocks. As such these actions of the 
church are vivid testimony to a reality in the past but do not offer 
the possibility of a present relationship. Because Christ does belong 
to the past the relationship to him is in part “memorial,” but Chris- 
tian faith is committed to his belonging to the present as well. And 
surely the power of sacraments has lain in their being bound up with 
that present relationship. 

To say that in a sacrament there is some relationship between the 
outward and visible action of the contemporary church and the in- © 
ward and invisible dealings of the living Christ with living believers 
is to face the problem with which sacramental doctrine has wrestled. 
What kind of a relationship is this? What other relationship is it 
like? The answers that have been given to these questions are sug- 
gested by the words that have been used in the definitions of a sacra- 
ment. It is an outward and visible sign or symbol of the invisible ac- 
tion of God’s grace. Or it is a pledge and seal, a visible authentica- 
tion of that gracious activity. Or it is an effectual sign. It not only 
shows something, it does something, produces an effect. Or it is an 
instrument or channel that infuses or communicates or contains God’s 
gracious action. These answers reflect sufficiently the span in Chris- 
tian thought on the subject. Roughly speaking, Catholicism has 
stood for the stronger answer and has stressed the instrumental char- 
acter, certainly the efficient character of a sacrament. Liberal or 
left-wing Protestantism, where it has been concerned at all, has 
stopped with a symbolic interpretation. The more conservative 
churches issuing directly from the Reformation have tended to prefer 
the middle terms and have defined a sacrament as a seal or pledge or 
an effectual sign. 

Probably no one who takes sacraments seriously would deny that 
they are at least symbols or signs of spiritual relationships. As sym- 
bols they possess high value. A symbol is an object or action or word 
that serves to turn our consciousness or feeling or will towards some 
other area of our experience. Symbols are indispensable in communi- 
cation. They render things definite and manageable and reproduc- 
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ible that are in themselves vague and intangible and difficult to pro- 
duce. In Christian worship the words, the bowed heads, the kneel- 
ing, the standing, the communion table, the altar, the font, the cross, 
even the congregation of the Friends’ Meeting seated in silence—all 
perform symbolic functions. To assert that a sacrament is a symbol 
is to say that God uses symbols in his self-communication with us, not 
simply the words that reach our ears, but the actions and images that 
reach our eyes and in which we participate with our bodies. 

Is it enough to say that the sacramental action of the church is a 
sign or symbol of the hidden action of God and of the secret action of 
response in the heart of believers? The term “symbol” unqualified 
Carries a suggestion, in its modern use, of representing that which is 
not present or of simply pointing us to something which stands quite 
apart from that which represents it. The hackneyed analogy of the 
flag brings that out. It is a symbol of the nation. It emphatically is 
not the nation. Or take that other commonplace example of the 
handshake. It is at least a symbol. I have an old fraternity pin bear- 
ing the golden image of two clasped hands amputated at the wrists. 
That is a symbol of friendship. But the handclasp of friends not am- 
putated at the wrists is more than a symbol in our ordinary use of the 
term. It is the outward expression of mutual welcome or farewell, 
of solemn agreement or sympathy. It is what the language of theology 
has called an effectual sign, something that communicates life to life. 

There is much truth in saying that Christ is for Christians a symbol 
. of God; his historical figure in all its concreteness, as pictured for us 
in the Gospels and visualized in Christian art, serves to gather all 
the unmanageable meaning of God to itself. But few of us would be 
satisfied with that designation of him. He is God in action, God pres- 
ent and active, God coming to us. 

The Holy Communion, to name the chief sacrament, is a sign and 
symbol in both of the directions in which it faces. It is a symbol of 
the fellowship between those who have answered the invitation of the 
one Lord to share in the banquet set for those who follow him into 
his kingdom. It is a symbol of the disciples’ self-offering to God in 
Christ. On the other side, it is symbol to us of God’s self-giving in 
Christ and of the costliness of the forgiveness offered to us in him. 
We enact the symbol. We take the symbol into our hands. But where 
is the reality? Is it altogether detached from the symbol ? 

Shall we say that on the human side the symbol or outward action 
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waits for us to fill it with spiritual reality? Should it be said that if 
only we make it a true sacrifice God will respond by filling the sym- 
bols on his side with present reality? That would be false to the very 
essence of our religion, which asserts in many ways that the action 
which leads up to faith, communion and self-dedication begins al- 
ways on the side of God. It is not we who approach God, but God 
who approaches us. We agree to that for the old event of Christ’s 
coming. But is this sacramental action only the outward symbol or 
reminder of that far-off event? - 

Where sacraments are long cherished men find in them something 
more than that, a present medium of present communion and present 
grace. Their power has been bound up with the faith that the God 
who showed himself and gave himself in the form of the things of 
space and time continues to give himself in that humble form.. The 
Eucharist is not alone a human thanksgiving but a divine self-giving 
re-presented to us. 

In the effort to do justice to the objectivity which they have be- 
lieved to mark a sacrament men have gone beyond the terms “symbol” 
and “sign.” They have turned to the language of instrumentality and 
in doing so have run into grave danger of falling into mechanical 
analogies which falsify the personal nature of the relationship in- 
volved. The term “seal” is drawn from the realm of legal instru- 
mentality; the term “channel” from that of mechanical instrumen- 
tality. What they both seek to express is the truth that a sacrament 
not only shows somehing but that it effects something. It is genuinely 
a present action of God towards men. But like all personal action it 
requires the personal response of faith to be received and entered 
into. The “Presence” in a sacrament is not created by faith, but faith 
alone can appropriate the “Presence.” To return to the simple paral- 
lel already used, the love and presence of a friend is truly communi- 
cated through his outstretched hand. It is in his outstretched hand. 
But faith must reach out to receive that love and presence. One may 
go away without receiving, but not without having been in his pres- 
ence. The spatial-temporal things that are part of a sacrament are 
not sacred substances in themselves or by virtue of some formula re- 
peated over them. It is by being taken up into the whole action of 
the sacrament that things partake of its sacredness. A sacrament — 
possesses its character as such only in the context of the church’s life, 
just as the Bible is Word of God only in that context. 

Christians are now divided as to the relation between the ministry 
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of the Word and the ministry of the sacraments and as to their rel- 
ative importance or necessity for the church’s being or well-being. 
There are those who give clear priority to the Word, sometimes to the 
marked neglect of the sacraments. There are others who speak of 
“sacramental grace” as though it were an altogether distinct source of 
spiritual renewal. There are many evidences in our time of a return 
to a greater sacramental emphasis. 


IV 


I know of no simpler line on which to approach the issues which 
these differences and movements present than in terms of the place 
that language and significant action hold in our more personal hu- 
man relationships. In all such relationships—within family life and 
in friendship—the spoken or written word and visible or tangible bod- 
ily action play their part together. We meet, communicate, inform 
one another, influence (flow into) one another by speech, by the touch 
of the hand and by the expression of the face. 

The spoken word is unquestionably the more adequate medium for 
the communication of rational meaning and the meeting of minds. 
We turn to. it when we seek to inform. Sign language is a poor substi- 
tute for the word. Bodily action is, by contrast, the more adequate 
medium for the communication of love and sympathy and inner atti- 
tude, for confirming, for the meeting of hearts and for the ratifying of 
mutual decisions. These two mediums normally operate in intimate 
interrelationship and flow into each other. We usually talk with an- 
other in his bodily presence. A telephone conversation is a less satis- 
factory meeting than speaking face to face. We may gain some real 
impression of another person simply by seeing him, but we are not 
likely to gain much knowledge of what is on his mind unless he speaks 
to us or someone who has spoken with him talks to us about him. When 
two people who have talked much with one another and have come to 
know each other well sit in one another’s bodily presence, all the 
gathered meaning of their past relationship may be brought to an inti- 
mate, mystical focus. The handclasp of old friends in meeting or 
parting or shared sorrow is so significant just because they know each 
other well. But when “words fail” we take the other’s hand. When 
we have reached a difficult decision we often “shake on it.” 

These simple things, so difficult to analyse, are revealing as to the 
-interrelationship of the Word and the sacrament in our communion 
with God. Is it not fair to say that those branches of the Christian 
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community in which the ministry of the Word takes the first place 
tend to be relatively strong in the rational and ethical aspects of Chris- 
tian piety? If the sacramental element is largely neglected there is 
a danger that religion will tend to become chiefly a traffic in ideas. 
God communicates and informs, but does he act and confirm? The 
churches, on the other hand, in which sacramental worship is central, 
to the neglect of the Word, appear to be strong in mystical feeling and 
in a sense of the mystery, but they are threatened with a deficiency 
of rational understanding and, with that, of moral content. This 
contrast is, of course, far from being absolute or involving a mutual 
exclusion. Even in communions where the Word is dominant a par- 
ticipation in the embodied worship of the congregation, the place of 
worship with its associations, the image of Christ as presented in the 
Gospels supply some broad equivalent of the sacraments. And no 
sacraments are unaccompanied by words, even when the words grow 
dim in meaning for lack of living interpretation. Since a sacrament 
is a significant action it can not operate entirely apart from the Word. 
In that sense the Word holds a position of priority. But this does not 
necessarily mean that a sacrament may not precede the Word. The 
Word may illuminate the sacrament retrospectively as well as pros- 
pectively. 

The Word and the sacrament are intimately interrelated, but each 
supplies that which the other can hardly give in equal measure. 

To deny that many have received “the grace of our Lord Jesus 
Christ and the love of God and the fellowship of the Holy Spirit” 
apart from participation in the recognized sacraments of the church 
is to repudiate the clearest empirical evidence. But the life of the 
community of believers as a whole has been as surely nurtured, ex- 
pressed, communicated and received by these sacred actions as the 
embodied life of her Lord was expressed and communicated in visible 
and tangible ways and as our common human fellowship is sustained 
by significant actions. 

A sacrament is an act of the church in her character as the Body 
of Christ, in which the action of God in Christ towards men is carried 
on and men respond by making themselves parties to that divine ac- 
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RELIGIOUS IDEAS IN NEGRO SPIRITUALS 
By HOWARD THURMAN 


Ts purpose of this study is to examine a series of Negro 


Spirituals to discover the underlying pattern of their religious 

ideas. They will not be discussed from the point of view of 
music or poetry, but rather as inspired expressions of religious interpre- 
tation found on the lips of a people who were far removed from a 
familiar environment and from that emotional security common to 
those who live out their days in the midst of their fathers. It must 
never be forgotten that the slave was a man without a home. He had 
been snatched from his “familiar place’ and, under the most cruel 
and inhuman conditions, transported thousands of miles away into a 
new world. 

His primary social grouping had been destroyed, so that it was not 
possible for him to perpetuate his own tongue. He must employ a 
new language—not a different dialect of his native African—but a 
new language. Slavery stripped the African to the literal substance 
of himself, depriving him of those props on which men commonly 
depend—language, custom, and social solidarity. In addition to all 
of this he was a slave; without freedom of movement or of person. 
This fact must be kept steadily in mind in any analysis of his songs. 

A second fact that must be remembered is that the slave took over 
the religion of the master and became a traditional Christian. In 
many ways this fact is amazing as well as ironical. It was a fateful 
moment in the life of the new world when the African slave was 
brought face to face with the Christian religion. It may be that then, 
as now, this black minority was called upon to redeem a religion that 
the master and his posterity disgraced in their midst. Be that as it 
may the fact remains—the slaves became Christians. 

To the old Negro preacher of yesterday fell the responsibility of 
confirming his people in their adopted faith and of interpreting its 
essential meanings. All during the week the slaves were without vali- 
dation, without the possession of any rights that had to be respected. 
But when they came to church the old minister, illiterate, supersti- 
tious perhaps, often misinformed and misguided, spoke one truth 
which sprang full grown out of the heart of God. “You,” he said, 
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“are not slaves, not niggers—you are God’s chillun.” Many tired, 
weary Negroes through all the hard days caught a new hold on life, 
found a new source of strength welling up in them and their spirits 
were uplifted and inspired by the liquid words falling from the igno- 
rant man’s lips. It is the ultimate truth about human life, says reli- 
gion, and it was the projecting of this truth into the heart of Negro 
life that has made it impossible for all the brutality and woe of their 
environment to destroy them. You cannot destroy the soul and the 
life of a people who believe that! 

What then were the source materials of these, their Christian 
songs—the American Negro Spirituals? There were three: the Bible, 
old and new; the world of nature; and the raw experiences of religion 
that were the common lot of the people and emerged from their own 
inner life. Echoes from all these are present in almost any of the 
songs. We shall examine each of these somewhat in detail with refer- 
ence to the use to which they were put and the end-result. 


I 


The Bible. The Christian Bible furnished much of the raw mate- 
rials of imagery and ideas with which the slave singers fashioned their 
melodies. 

There is a great strength in the assurance that comes to a people 
that they are children of destiny. The Jewish concept of life as stated 
in their records made a profound impression upon a group of people 
who themselves were in bondage. God was at work in history. He 
manifested himself in certain specific acts which were over and above 
the historic process itself. 

The slave caught the significance of this at once. He sings: 


When Israel was in Egypt’s land, 
Let my people go; 
Oppressed so hard they could not stand, 
Let my people go ; 
Refrain: 
Go down, Moses, Way down in Egypt’s land ; 
Tell ole Pharaoh 
Let my people go. 


Thus saith the Lord, bold Moses said, 
Let my people go; 

If not I’ll smite your first-born dead, 
Let my people go. 
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No more shall they in bondage toil, 
Let my people go; 

Let them come out with Egypt’s spoil, 
Let my people go. 


The Lord told Moses what to do, 
Let my people go; 

To lead the children of Israel thro’, 
Let my people go. 


When they had reached the other shore, 
Let my people go; 

They sang a song of triumph o’er, 
Let my people go. 


The experience of Daniel and his miraculous deliverance was also 
an ever recurring theme: 


My Lord delibered Daniel, 
My Lord delibered Daniel, 
My Lord delibered Daniel ; 
Why can’t He deliber me? 


The experiences of frustration and divine deliverance as set forth 
in the stories of the Hebrews in bondage spoke at once to the deep 
need in the life of the slaves. They were literalists in their interpre- 
tations, not only because such was the dominant pattern of the reli- 
gious thinking of the environment, but also because their needs de- 
manded it. It is a commonplace that what we have need to use in our 
environment, we seize upon; it is a profound expression of the deep 
self-regarding impulses at the heart of man’s struggle for the perpetu- 
ation of his own rights. 

Many liberties were taken with the religious ideas. For here we 
are not dealing with a conceptual approach to religion but an intensely 
practical one based upon the tragedy of great need. This fact ac- 
counts, in my opinion, for the predominance of the appeal of Prot- 
estantism to the masses of the people as over against that of Catholi- 
cism. There was a desperate ache to have primary touch with God 
stripped bare of intermediaries and of ritual. 

They took the Biblical question “Is there no balm in Gilead? Is 
there no physician there?” and made of it an affirmation : 


There is a Balm in Gilead 
To make the wounded whole, 


There is a Balm in Gilead 
To heal the sin-sick soul. 


Solo part: 

Sometimes I feel discouraged, 
And think my work’s in vain, 

But then the Holy Spirit 
Revives my soul again. 


Don’t ever be discouraged, 
For Jesus is your friend, 
And if you lack for knowledge, 
He’ll ne’er refuse to lend. 


The curious thing about this song is the way in which the idea itself 
is kept hanging in suspense on the sub-dominant note. It expresses the 
appreciation without fulfillment. Only at the very end of the song 
the sub-dominant note disappears and the heart of the singer is at 
rest. 

There is another song in which the same characteristic appears but 
the words and the entire melody end in a mood of suspense, without 
answer or fulfillment. I refer to “The Blind Man Stood on the Way 
and Cried,” based upon the story of blind Bartimaeus. In the Bible 
Bartimaeus cries and Jesus heals him. But in the song he does not re- 
ceive his sight. The words are: 


O, de blin’ man stood on de road an’ cried, 
O, de blin’ man stood on de road an’ cried, 
Cryin’ O, my Lord, save a me, 

De blin’ man, stood on de road an’ cried. 


Cryin’ dat he might receib his sight, 
Cryin’ dat he might receib his sight, 
Cryin’ O, my Lord, save a me, 

De blin’ man, stood on de road an’ cried. 


Those who sang this song had cried but there had been no answer. 
They were still slaves. Who knew better than these singers and their 
posterity that vast frustrations often are not removed! “The peace 
that passeth understanding is the peace that comes when the pain of 
life is not relieved. It is the peace that comes shimmering on the crest 


of a wave of pain. It is the spear of frustration transformed into a 
shaft of light.” 
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II 


Jesus. Few of the Spirituals have to do with the nativity of Christ. 
This has given rise to many speculations. James Weldon Johnson was 
of the opinion that the fact that Christmas day was a day of special 
license having no religious significance to slaves, is largely responsible. 
My own opinion somewhat concurs. It should be added that, in 
teaching the Bible stories concerning the birth of Jesus, very little ap- 
peal was made to the imagination of the slave because it was not 
felt wise to teach them the significance of this event to the poor and 
the captive. Even now these implications are not lifted to the fore in 
much of the contemporary emphasis upon Jesus. It is of first rate sig- 
nificance to me that Jesus was born of poor parentage; so poor indeed 
was he that his parents could not even offer a lamb for the sacrifice 
but had to use doves instead. Unlike the Apostle Paul he was not 
a Roman citizen. If a Roman soldier kicked Jesus into a Palestinian 
ditch he could not appeal to Caesar; it was just another Jew in the 
ditch. What limitless release would have been available to the slave if 
his introduction to Jesus had been on the basis of his role as the hope 
of the disinherited and the captive. In the teaching of the Christian 
religion to the slave this aspect of the career of Jesus was carefully 
overlooked, and continues to be even now. Much is said about what 
the Christian attitude toward the poor should be; but I have yet to 
hear a sermon on the meaning of the religion of Jesus to the disin- 
herited, to the poor. 

When I was a boy it was my responsibility to read the Bible to my 
grandmother, who had been a slave. She would never permit me to 
read the letters of Paul except, on occasion, the 13th Chapter of First 
Corinthians. When I was older this fact interested me profoundly. 
When at length I asked the reason she told me that during the days 
of slavery, the minister (white) on the plantation was always preach- 
ing from the Pauline letters—“‘Slaves be obedient to your masters,” 

tc. “I vowed to myself,” she said, “that if freedom ever came and 
I learned to read, I would never read that part of the Bible!” 

Nevertheless, there are a few Christmas spirituals that point out 
the centrality of the significant event that took place in Bethlehem. 
There is one which connects the birth of Jesus with his coming into 
the life of the individual—an inner experience of the historical fact. 


When I was a seeker, 
I sought both night and day, 
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I asked de Lord to help me, 
And He show’d me de way. 


Go tell it on de mountain, 

Over the hills and everywhere 
Go tell it on de mountain, 

That Jesus Christ is born. 


Another of these songs celebrates the star leading to Bethlehem. 
It is like finding the pearl of great price or the treasure hidden in the 
field—for which the finder leaves all else. 


Dere’s a Star in de East on Christmas morn, 
Rise up shepherd an’ foller, 

It’ll lead to de place where de Savior’s born, 
Rise up, shepherd an’ foller. 


Leave yo’ sheep an’ leave yo’ lambs, 
Rise up shepherd, an’ foller, 

Leave you’ ewes an’ leave yo’ rams, 
Rise up shepherd an’ foller. 


In many of the songs about him, the majesty of Jesus stands forth 
in a very striking manner. In fact in most of the songs that treat 
Jesus as religious object, he is thought of as King. In these, Jesus 
and God are apparently synonymous. This may have been a form 
of compensation, an effort to give to the spirit a sense of worth and 
validation, that transcends the limitations of the environment. For 
if Jesus who is Savior is King, then the humble lot of the worshipper 
is illumined and lifted. The human spirit makes a dual demand with 
reference to God—that God be vast, Lord of Life, Creator, Ruler, 
King, in a sense imperial ; and that he also be intimate, primary, per- 
sonal. The contrast is most marked: 


He’s the lily of the valley, 
O my Lord, 

He’s the lily of the valley, 
O my Lord, 


King Jesus in His Chariot rides, 
O my Lord, 

With four white horses side by side, 
O my Lord! 


Or sense the majesty of these lines: 


+ 
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He’s King of Kings and Lord of Lords, 
Jesus.Christ, first and last, 
No man works like him. 


He built a platform in the air, No man works like him 

He meets the saints from everywhere, No man works like him 
He pitched a tent on Canaan’s ground, No man works like him 
And broke the Roman Kingdom down, No man works like him. 


Who do you call de King Emanuel? 
I call my Jesus, King Emanuel— 

Oh, de King Emanuel is a mighty ’manuel ; 
I call my Jesus, King Emanuel. 


Oh some call him Jesus, but I call him Lord, 
I call my Jesus, King Emanuel, 

Oh, de King Emanuel is a mighty ’manuel ; 
I call my Jesus, King Emanuel. 


Or this: 


O ride on, Jesus, ride on Jesus, 
Ride on, conquering King! 
I want t’ go t’ hebb’n in de mo’nin’. 


In the Spirituals the death of Jesus took on a deep and personal 
poignancy. It was not merely the death of a man or a God but there 
was a quality of identification in experience that continues to burn its 
way deep into the heart even of the most unemotional. The suffering 
of Jesus on the cross was something more. He suffered, he died but 


not alone—they were with him. They knew what he suffered; it was 


a cry of the heart that found a response—and an echo in their own 
woes. They entered into the fellowship of his suffering. There was 
something universal in his suffering, something that reached through 
all the levels of society and encompassed in its sweep the entire hu- 
man race. Perhaps the best of the hymns carrying the idea of com- 
pleted atonement is this one: 


But He ain’t comin’ here t’ die no mo’, 
Ain’t comin’ here t’ die no mo’. 


Hallelujah t’ de Lamb, 

Jesus died for every man. 

But He ain’t comin’ here t’ die no mo’, 
Ain’t comin’ here t’ die no mo’. 


The most universally beloved of all the hymns about Jesus is the 
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well known—‘“Were you there when they Crucified my Lord?” Sev- 
eral years ago when our delegation visited Mahatma Gandhi, it was 
the song that he requested us to sing for him. The insight here is 
profound and touching—at last there is worked out the kind of identi- 
fication in suffering which makes the cross universal in its deepest 
meaning. It cuts across difference of religion, race, class and language 
and dares to affirm that the key to the mystery of the cross is found 
deep within the heart of the experience itself. 
Were you there when they Crucified my Lord? 
Were you there when they Crucified my Lord? 


Oh! Sometimes it causes me to tremble, tremble, tremble, 
Were you there when they Crucified my Lord? 


The inference is that the singer was there: “I know what he went 
through because I have met him on the high places of pain and I claim 
Him as my brother.” Here again the approach is not a conceptual 
one but rather an experimental grasping of the quality of Jesus’ ex- 
perience by virtue of the personal frustration of the singer. 

Perhaps the most famous of the songs about the resurrection is “An’ 
de Lord shall Bear my Spirit Hom’.” The song opens with a stanza 
depicting a grave scene: “Dust, dust an’ ashes fly over my grave” ; 
ending the first part with a semi-chorus that sounds out the basic 
idea: “An de Lord shall bear my spirit hom’.” The successive stanzas 
depict the Crucifixion, Joseph’s begging the body, the rolling away of 
the stone, and the triumphant phrase— 

De cold grave could not hold him, 
Nor death’s cold iron band. 


Then they continue with the story about Mary and the words of the 
Angel. After each stanza there is the deeply moving refrain ; 


He rose, he rose from the dead, 
An’ de Lord shall bear my spirit hom’. 


The idea is clear and direct—because he rose from the dead, he will 
bear my body home. He was the conqueror of death in his own life 
and hence he will be able to do no less for me—this idea has been an 
important aspect of Christology, for many many centuries. The un- 
usual thing about the song is the way in which it combines in one 
poetic unit the fact of the resurrection and its relevancy for the slaves’ — 
own lives. 


Before passing from this aspect of our discussion it is interesting to 
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point out that the life and the mind were ever on the alert for the dra- 
matic quality in the Bible story. The outstanding significance of the 
Bible was that it provided inspiration and illumination to the slaves 
as they sought to thread life’s mystery with very very few clues. What 
they had found true in their experience lived for them in the sacred 
Book. God was at work in history. One of the oldest songs said: 


Who lock, who lock de lion 
Who lock de lions’ Jaw 
God, lock, God lock de Lions’ Jaw. 


The point is relevant ! 

God was the deliverer. The conception is that inasmuch as God is 
no respecter of persons what he did for one race he would surely do for 
the other. It was a faith that makes much in contemporary life that 
goes under that name seem but filthy rags. Daring to believe that 
God cared for them despite the cruel vicissitudes of life meant the giv- 
ing of wings to life that nothing could destroy. This is the basic af- 
firmation of all high religion. 


III 


The World of Nature. The world of nature furnished the Spirituals 
much material that was readily transformed into religious truth. The 
materials were used in terms of analogy solely, with no effort to work 
out any elaborate pattern with regard to the significance of nature and 
man’s relation to it. Most often the characterizations are very simple 
and direct. 

Thus, in the South there is a small worm that crawls along in a 
most extraordinary manner. He draws his little tail up to his head 
making his body into a loop, then holding himself by his tail he ex- 
tends his head into the air and forward. He is familiarly known as an 
‘inch worm.” His movement is slow, deliberate, very formal, and ex- 
tremely dignified. Often with his entire body lifted he seems uncertain 
as to the way to go, swinging himself from side to side in the air until 
at last he lets himself straighten out on the ground. 

Observing this creature on the ground in the early morning or on 
the cotton leaf the slave felt that it characterized much of his own 
life ; hence, he sang: 


Keep a inchin’ along, 
Massa Jesus comin’ by an’ by, 
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Keep a inchin’ along like a po’ inch worm, 
Massa Jesus comin’ by an’ by. 


The most profound of all the hymns on nature-themes and, in my 
opinion, the most intellectual of all the Spirituals is “Deep River.” On 
the surface of it there seems to be nothing more here than simple 
other-worldliness. 


Deep river, my home is over Jordan, 

Oh don’t you want to go to that Gospel feast, 
The land of Promise where all is peace, 

Deep river, my home is over Jordan. 


The analogy is fruitful with great meaning. Life is a deep river. 

To think of life as being like a river is an apt and almost universal 
analogy. The analogy is complete in the first place because the river 
has a very simple beginning, and it gathers in depth and breadth 
and turbulence, as it moves across the broad expanse of the continent 
till it gives itself up to the sea whose far-off call all waters hear. It 
is the nature of the river to flow. It is the nature of life to be in process, 
always moving, always in flux. It is small wonder that Heraclitus re- 
minds us that no man bathes twice in the same stream. 

The analogy is complete in the second place because the river has 
flood times. There are times when the river ceases to be tranquil and 
easy going and beneficent, spreading peace and helpfulness through- 
out the land that it touches, and becomes a monster, reckless of good 
and evil, spreading pestilence and destruction along its reckless way. 
It is the flood time of the river. 

Life is like that. There are times when your life or mine ceases to 
be even, balanced, lovely and becomes violent, tragic, terrifying. Out 
of the depths of your tragedy or agony, you may cry, “God is not in 
his Heaven, and all is not right with the world—life is evil and its 
perpetuation is a more monstrous evil.” It is the flood time of the 
river. It is then that one needs to remember that often the test of life 
is found in the amount of pain that can be absorbed without spoiling 
one’s joy. 

The analogy is complete in the next place because the river has a 
goal. The goal of the river is the sea—that out of which the river 
comes and that to which the river goes is the sea. All the waters of all 
the lands come from the sea, and all the waters of all the lands go to 
the sea. The source and the goal of the river are the same. 
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Life is like that. The goal of life is God. That out of which life 
comes and that into which life goes is God. We do not wonder, then, 
_ that Augustine says, “Thou hast made us for Thyself, and our souls 
__are restless till they find their rest in Thee.” 

It is this profound meaning in the hymn, “Deep River,” that gives 
to it first place among all the Spirituals. 


IV 


Religious Experience. The religious experiences of the slave were 
very rich and full because his avenues of emotional expressions were 
definitely limited and circumscribed. His religious aspirations were 
expressed in many songs delineating varying aspects of their desires. 
The other-worldly hope looms large, and this is not strange. The 
other-worldly hope is always available when groups of people find 
themselves completely frustrated in the present. When all hope for 
release in this world seems unrealistic and groundless the heart turns 
to a way of escape beyond the present order. The options are very 
few for those who are thus circumstanced. Their belief in God leads 
quite definitely to a position which fixes their hope upon their deliver- 
ance beyond the grave. What a plaintive cry are these words: 


Don’t leave me, Lord 
Don’t leave me behin’. 


Jesus, Jesus is my Frien’ 
Lord don’t leave me behin’. 


There is a desolation, fear, loneliness, but hope, desperate and pro- 
found! 

Even a casual bit of reflection will reveal just how important it was 
for the slave to run no risk of missing the joy of the other world. What 
soul searching must have been present in a song like this: 


Good Lord, shall I ever be de one 
To get over in de Promise’ Lan’? 
God called Adam in de garden, 
*Twas about the cool of de day 
Call for ole Adam, 

An’ he tried to run away 

The Lord walked in de garden, 
*Twas about de cool of de day, 
Call for ole Adam, 

An’ Adam said, “Hear me Lord.” 
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Such songs as: 
I want to be ready 
To walk in Jerusalem just like John ; 


Or: 
Oh, swing low, sweet chariot, 
Pray let me enter in 
I don’t want to stay here no longer— 


and many others suggest the same basic idea. The most plaintive and 
beautiful of this entire group is 


Lord, I want to be a Christian in a my heart! 


Religion was a source of consolation that had power to raise en- 
durance to scintillating quality. It supplied a social milieu in which 
the lyric words were cast. Here we are not dealing with a philosophy 
of unyielding despair but a clear sharing by the members of the group. 
with each other of the comfort and strength each found in his religious 
commitment. 


Let us cheer the weary traveler 
Cheer the weary traveler 
Along the heavenly way. 


The same quality is present in “Walk Togedder, Children.” 

Yet there was always also present the element of solitariness, a sense 
of individual responsibility for life which nothing could offset. The 
sense of personal spiritual need was deeply voiced in the song: 

*Tis me, O Lord 

Standing in the need of prayer 

It’s not my brother but it’s me O, Lord 

Standing in the need of prayer. 
For sheer loneliness of heart, felt when, one by one, all social reinforce- 
ment from being a member of a religious community has disappeared 


and the human spirit is left stranded on the shores of its own spiritual 
desolation, how true is the sentiment: 


And I couldn’t hear nobody pray, 
O way down yonder by myself 
Couldn’t hear nobody pray. 


The same heart cry is sent like a shooting star in— 


Keep me from sinking down 
Oh Lord, Oh, my Lord 
Keep me from sinking down. 
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These songs were rightfully called “Sorrow Songs.” They were 
born of tears and suffering greater than any formula of expression. 
And yet the authentic note of triumph in God rings out trumpet- 
tongued! 


Oh, Nobody knows de trouble I’ve seen 
Glory Hallelujah 


There is something bold, audacious, unconquerable here— 


Sometimes I’m up, sometimes I’m down 
Oh, yes, Lord 

Sometimes, I’m almost to de groun’ 
Oh, yes, Lord, 


Oh, nobody knows de trouble I’ve seen 
Glory Hallelujah. 


Sometimes the load is so heavy that nothing is of any avail. Hope is 
destroyed by feeding upon itself and yet the destiny is deliberately 
placed in God’s hands. A mad maniacal kind of incurable optimism 
that arises out of great overwhelming vitality that is as deep as the 
very well springs of life. 


I’m so glad trouble don’t last alway, 
O my Lord, O my Lord, What shall I do? 
Christ told the blin’ man, 
To go to the pool and bathe, 
O my Lord, What shall I do? 
or again: 
I’m troubled in mind, 
If Jesus don’t help me I surely will die 
Oh Jesus, my savior, on thee I'll depend, 
When troubles are near me, you'll be my true friend. 


Freedom from slavery and freedom froin life were often synony- 
mous in the thought of those early singers. With actual freedom no 
closer and the years slipping away with steady rhythmic beat death 
seemed the only hope. Again God is the only answer. 


Children, we shall be free 
When the Lord shall appear. 
Give ease to the sick, give sight to the blind, 


Enable the cripple to walk ; 
He’ll raise the dead from under the earth, 


And give them permission to talk. 
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But occasionally a new note is struck—powerful and defiant. 


Oh freedom! Oh freedom! 

Oh freedom over me! 

An’ befo’ I’d be a slave, 

T’ll be buried in my grave, 

An’ go home to my Lord an’ be free. 


“Steal Away to Jesus” belongs in the group of those songs dealing 
with release. It is a release in death. The same is true of “Swing Low 
Sweet Chariot.” 

There is at least one hymn that belongs to that moment of heartfelt 
realization when it finally dawned upon the soul of the slave that he 
was free. Even here God is given the credit. 


Slav’ry chain done broke at las’ 
Goin’ to praise God ’til I die. 


I did know my Jesus heard me 
Cause de spirit spoke to me 

An’ said “Rise my chile, your chillun 
An’ you too shall be free.” 


I shall conclude this discussion with a word about the great hymn 
“We are Climbing Jacob’s Ladder.” There is a great wide stride in 
this song that catches all the fragmentary aspects of one’s yearnings 
and pours them into one great throbbing channel of triumph. It 
sums up all the hope for a better day for individuals and groups. It 
gathers in its march the entire column of progress and advance, sens- 
ing the haunting dream of mankind for something better beyond to- 
day, disappearing in the hope of an infinite series of tomorrows. Saint 
and sinner, pagan and Christian, Eastern and Western, all who love 
life and seek to understand its mysteries and its possibilities at long 
last find their place in its rhythmic ranks. 


We are climbing Jacob’s Ladder 
Soldiers of the cross 

Every roun’ goes higher and higher 
Soldiers of the cross. 


WHERE TWO OR THREE ARE GATHERED 
By GEORGE N. SHUSTER 


customarily said—that the editor of CurisTENDom kindly ex- 

tended the invitation to write this paper. For I should not have 
felt, otherwise, able or called upon to deal with the theme, profoundly 
convinced though I am that it is richer in meaning and value than 
almost any other subject with which men are concerned in these dark 
times. Is there any hope for the reunion of Christendom? And if so 
(for we cannot cease hoping), will that reunion be fostered most suc- 
cessfully by those who are aware of common dangers or by those who 
think first of all in terms of mutual dependence upon God? Perhaps 
that dichotomy is artificial. We need both attitudes; both urge us on 
to the same goal. But surely the first will be fruitless if it does not 
lead to the second. 


ik may be well to say at the outset something that is, perhaps, not 


1 

Now if the individual Christian conceives of himself as the man who 
is not man but worm; if he is shaken through and through by a real- 
ization of his own nothingness and of God’s infinite wholeness ; if the 
fear and the love of the Lord have fostered in his heart the beginnings 
of wisdom—then it will be difficult for him not to sense immediate 
kinship with other mortals who like himself have realized these same 
elemental religious verities. Spiritual experiences of a like order bring 
together men who otherwise are as disparate as David, Augustine, 
Pascal and George Herbert. Yet at the very moment one has sensed 
the comradeship that is born of the Christian faith, one recalls with 
a start that in the world of religion, as in other worlds, the individual 
is of little moment. The great entities of institutional religion exist not 
merely in one’s mind, as indispensable intellectual configurations, but 
also in the realm of historical and religious reality. The Catholic 
Church is a fact, important not because it has endured two thousand 
years long, but because there is enshrined in it a deposit of faith and 
an order of discipline. The Methodist Church is likewise a fact, not 
because Wesley willed it so, but because: millions come through that 
Church to their awareness of the Testament. Accordingly the prob- 
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lem is: What use can be made of the kinship created by like religious 
experience, if it is immediately dwarfed by awareness of the very 
impressive cleavages which sunder the institutional religions? 

Let me state the issue in more concrete terms. Suppose that I, a 
Catholic in allegiance to Rome, have just finished reading the beauti- 
ful hymns of Bishop Ken. Who he was or what office he filled were 
unknown to me; and I was struck by the fact that this man prayed as 
I should like to be able to pray. He found apt and beautiful language 
to express what had been given him to speak. Stirred by a feeling of 
fellowship with Bishop Ken, I seek information as to what manner of 
man he was. Immediately all the differences which exist between the 
Roman communion to which I belong and the Anglican Church to 
which he belonged arise to sunder us. Bishop Ken was deeply per- 
suaded of the ignorance and wrong-doing of the papal authority. For 
my part, I feel sure that the separation of the English Church from 
Rome was a great error ; and the logic of the Bishop’s reasoning makes 
no impression upon me. Immediately several questions present them- 
selves. I may ask myself whether the Bishop could possibly have been 
objectively sincere—in other words, I may doubt that the impulse to 
write those hymns was due to the gift of grace. Or I may wonder 
whether joining in spirit with the Bishop in prayer would not be a 
subtle temptation to latitudinarianism, weakening a little the bonds 
of loyalty which bind me to my own communion. Again it may seem 
to me that the authoritative guides of my Church through the mazes 
of this world frown upon my having anything in common, so far as 
religion is concerned, with a person of alien allegiance. Nor would 
the situation be very different if Bishop Ken had been a Roman Cath- 
olic and I myself a Lutheran. 

It seems to me that the significant difference between the present 
era and the two centuries which lie immediately behind us is that the 
first question is no longer likely to arise. Our ancestors, against whom 
I have no desire to plead our cause, did for all their virtues tend to 
identify religious establishments with other concerns such as social 
and political institutions. Religion and nationhood largely coincided ; 
and often the especial love which the Christian should feel for the 
“lost sheep” was superseded by the antipathy the citizen bore to the 
subjects of other states. Today those identifications have lost nearly 
all meaning. Barring a few small and imperiled exceptions, modern 
society is secularist ; and the Christian religion is once more become 
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a world-wide force which seems to strengthen its power over the in- 
dividual as its hold on society is weakened. What in modern German 
history prepared us for the phenomenon of many hundreds of Prot- 
estant churchmen willing to brave poverty, obloquy and physical pain 
for the sake of their convictions? And when in any century has Eng- 
land known a religious literature such as that which has been written 
during the past forty years? 


II 


Quite naturally, therefore, our present religious outlook seems free 
of certain obstructions which were so much a part of the landscape 
of our elders that they were not even noticed. We contemporary 
Christians are becoming increasingly aware of the fact that divine 
grace is operative in many of the churches of Christendom. And 
once it is clear that nothing merely human but rather something di- 


_vine is at work in all, the mutual attitude is necessarily changed. In 


what follows I shall be acting as a reporter of occurrences that seem 
to me the result of this new awareness. My function is that of the 
historian. I have no competence as a theologian and must hope that 
the reader will bear with me if he notices that I have unwittingly come 
to grief in dealing with some aspect of the “mistress of the sciences.” 
No thoughtful Christian can look with anything less than great 
reverence upon those in whom divine grace is plainly operative. It 
is chiefly by reason of that grace that he venerates the saints. For 
just as there are holy places and utterances, so also are there holy men. 
Grace is the divine flame on earth, the pneuma that is breathed out 
of eternal largesse into the souls of human beings. I may say of a 
man whose prayer and action reflect the goodness of God that he lacks 
intellect, wit, learning or even truth; but I cannot deny that he pos- 
sesses a treasure more important than all else. This the Abbé Henri 
Brémond had in mind when he ferreted out anxiously the manifesta- 
tions of what he termed l’inquietude religieuse ; and I think that even 
more impressive than such inquietude is what we might well call quie- 
tude religieuse—not “Quietism,” but the simple, awesome living in the 
light of a faith which has been mysteriously, gladdeningly given rather 
than chosen. Possibly a friend living thus may subscribe to a very im- 
perfect theology, but if God be with him we must adore God even 
there. Often we will not know with any certainty; and yet this very 
uncertainty must make us reverent, lest we blaspheme inadvertently. 
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The seventeenth century still had a deep understanding of these 
matters. When Abraham Cowley mourned the death of his friend 
Richard Crashaw, he phrased the essential point succinctly in these 
lines : 

Pardon, my Mother Church, if I consent 
. That Angels led him from thee when he went, 


For even in Error sure no danger is 
When joyn’d with so much Piety as His. 


Henry Vaughan knew no better way of employing his talent than 
upon careful translation of Casimir, the Jesuit poet. Bossuet, anxious 
to restore the unity of the Church on a Catholic fundament, was none 
the less conscious always of the fact that the “wandering children” 
of Protestantism are the children of God. 


III 


Today we have begun to recover that point of view. We are re- 
covering it partly as a consequence of the duress in which the Church 
now exists in many lands, and partly because renewed emphasis upon 
old theological truths has shown the way. The Conversations of Ma- 
lines ; the exploration of the common ground which Eastern and West- 
ern Catholicism occupies; the willingness of evangelical Protestant 
groups to weigh earnestly the desirability of reunion; the discovery 
in some lands, particularly Germany, that a sacred heritage is being 
defended by Catholic and Protestant alike—these are some of the 
reasons why attitudes are returning to favor which are simple reflec- 
tions of justice and charity. Possibly, however, the most important 
contributory factor of all has been the emphasis so widely placed on 
the “mystical element” in religion. By this is meant no erratic trend 
to irrationalism or intellectual necromancy, but a deeper awareness 
of the function of prayer in individual and institutional religion. 

It seems to me that the pontificate of Pius XI was a time of growing 
insight into these things. Though it be true that the Pope did not (as 
we shall see) foster ecumenical relations with the vigor some of his 
more ardent clerics desired, he introduced into numerous Encyclicals 
and Allocutions a warm note of deep reverence for all who hold the 
name of God in awe. No doubt the most impressive single instance 
was the Allocution in which he emphasized the religious ties which 
bind Judaism and Catholicism indissolubly together. “Spiritually,” 
he declared, “we are all Semites.” His regard for the faith of Prot- 
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_ €stants was no less marked, as utterances on many occasions testify. 
And in turn his death was the occasion for tributes from clergymen 
of other denominations not merely to his forcefulness as a teacher of 

moral righteousness but also very particularly to the edifying genuine- 
_ ness of his religious life. Pope Pius prayed for the success of the great 
ecumenical councils of the period, which multitudes of Catholics felt 
were working in a spirit of regard for the fundamental Christian ex- 
periences and verities. Beyond all question those congresses repre- 
sented a great advance toward that desirable unity on the basis of 
which alone the spiritual reconquest of the world is possible. 

Similarly, when one studies the outlook for reunion shared by men 
as diverse as Lord Halifax, Dr. William Adams Brown, Father Max 
Pribilla, S. J., and the French Dominicans, it becomes clear that their 
primary concern has been to stress the practice and fruits of the reli- 
gious life as these are manifest in the history of the great Christian 
communions. 

With their achievement behind us, we may go a step beyond the 
present boundaries of reunion discussion and ask ourselves a question 
suggested by the title given to this paper. We do so knowing that it 
is a complex and difficult question. Where two or three are united 
in allegiance to Christ, shall they not foregather in his name? Shall 
not their awe of the grace which has been given them severally impel 
them to worship and give thanks together? For the primary function 
of Christian worship is to give expression to a common dependence. 
Yes, one may say in all reverence that the Master himself has need 
of that communion: My delight is to be with the children of men. 

Nothing could be more true. Reunion becomes a sacred cause not 
because the natural rights of Christians are imperiled by disunion 
(this is a serious fact, but not an elemental one), but because the 
divine purpose is not realized until men are brought together. We 
owe reunion not to ourselves but to him. In his will alone is there 
peace, and this is his will. Why should we, then, not act in accordance 
with our present insight and, diffidently and modestly, begin the act 
of prayer in common, knowing that it is not yet the fullness of com- 
munal liturgy but that it foreshadows what may some time come to 
be? 


IV 


In terms of practical life, the reply to be made to this searching 
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query would seem to rest on three things. First, the mission of insti- 
tutional Christianity is to preach the Gospel not merely as a text but 
also as a heritage. Illumined by the Holy Spirit, centuries of learning 
and sanctity have made clear in varying ways the truth and the life 
that are in the Saviour’s teaching. In addition the Catholic Church, 
at least, professes its faith in the teaching authority of the Church it- 
self. Accordingly interconfessional worship may seem to imply indif- 
ference to, unawareness of, the values of tradition and authority. It 
is not any kind of jealousy and fear which dictates this attitude 
(though of course individuals may be governed by such motives), but 
rather an unswerving regard for the divine mandate. As yet this feel- 
ing is so dominant in Roman Catholic circles that it would be an idle 
waste of time to suppose that it can be brushed aside soon. Indeed, 
there are reasons for assuming that coming years may take us farther 
from a solution of the difficulty than we are now. 

Let us be quite frank. Centuries of individualistic and liberalistic 
thinking lie behind us. A very few years ago it seemed obvious that 
as a result of this thinking the concept of man as a “person” had been 
so solidly built into world history that it would prove impossible ever 
to uproot it. But since the World War we have witnessed a shocking 
and amazing transformation of human governments into tyrannies, 
and of human persons into serfs. Throughout a large portion of what 
was once the civilized world, private opinion has become one of the 
supreme perils; and doctrines of Rightist or Leftist radicalism have 
been made dogmas in the outward profession of which millions are 
compelled to live. Since this change has taken place in areas which 
vitally affect the Catholic Church, it seems quite likely that for some 
time to come this Church will be concerned primarily with the total- 
itarian state rather than with Protestantism and Schismatic Cathol- 
icism. Rome may well fall back upon the principle of authoritarianism 
as upon a force which alone can achieve the unity necessary to ward 
off the attack of Nazi or Communist ideologies. It may even be pre- 
pared to relegate to a position of secondary importance the reasoning 
which, in democratically constituted countries, is urging religious co- 
operation and fostering Christian reunion. 

This will not mean acceptance of totalitarian doctrines, but rather 
the deployment of all those forces of resistance which can be deployed — 
under tyrannical states. But it may possibly seem to men living under 
free governments that Rome has accepted the Nazi, Fascist and sim- 
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ilar states as realities and does not voice its disapproval of those states 
in the manner to which Americans, for example, have grown ac- 
customed. I possess no inside information. But it so happens that I 
have been an eye-witness of much that has happened abroad since 
1918; and basing my argument solely upon the tempo of the totali- 
tarian dynamic, whether Communist or National-Socialist, I confess 
I do not see how Catholicism in Europe can avoid adopting an almost 
martial tactic. It must seek to abandon positions not of vital im- 
portance and to concentrate upon the defense of those which cannot 
be surrendered. That necessarily means centralized and responsible 
leadership. I do not know if even then victory is possible on the Eu- 
ropean ideological battlefield. Ultimately nothing may be left but 
sundered and beleaguered communities, held together by faith alone 
and willing to keep the torch burning in the Catacombs. 

It seems to me only too likely that this probable policy may occa- 
sion embarrassment and misunderstanding amongst us; and I arrive 
therewith at the second point on which our answer to the question 
raised must be based. The historical and geographical character of 
these United States is such that the efficacy of purely intellectual or 
moral leadership is narrowly limited. We are still a people of rel- 
atively compact “national” minorities. Irish, Polish, Czech, Italian 
and other groups still live in the remembrance of historical conflicts 
in which religion played an important part; and even the dominant 
Anglo-Saxon group, for all its Americanism, still tends to identify 
Roman Catholicism with such enterprises as the Spanish Inquisition. 
Moreover our regional differences are almost equally impressive. 
Neither the voices nor the examples of many men carry across the 
vast continent for any length of time; and years must go by before 
the influence of a brilliant university or seminary teacher can make 
itself felt. We shall probably never have a cultural situation like that 
which prevailed in the Germany or the France of yore, wherein one 
great man could carry the dominant intelligence with him. 

Accordingly one must always be very careful here lest what is true 
and good be warped by prejudice, misinterpretation and erroneous 
restatement into a caricature of its own nature. Vast multitudes of 
our fellow-citizens, however articulate they may be, have little objec- 
tive insight into the cultural history of their own country, and still less 
into the fundamental positions of Christianity. They transpose the 
values of both into phrases that fit neatly into ancient arguments. 
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Suppose we fancy that a Catholic bishop were to ask an uncompro- 
misingly Protestant minister to join with him in public prayer. Would 
not the bishop be suspected of having forgotten the bloody battles of 
Cromwell’s time? And might not the minister find himself in some 
jeopardy of missives inquiring into his views of papistical intrigue? 
The danger involved is not a merely human peril. It is rather the 
menace of again dragging into the arena of violent partisan discussion 
the highest and holiest things which are in the hands of mankind— 
the name of God, grace and prayer. I confess to shuddering every 
time these august sanctities, of which one cannot speak with too much 
reverence, are prostituted by the angry and the bellicose. And I feel 
that, for the time being, our work must first of all be dedicated to the 
task of recapturing for ourselves and others the sense of awe and ven- 
erating wonder which is the true spirit of Christianity. If we can do 
that, the rest will follow naturally. 

The third difficulty is, of course, that which resides in the difference 
between liturgical and non-liturgical prayer. Protestantism has re- 
mained loyal to the ancient Pauline conception of the creative peti- 
tion. Moved by a spirit of confidence in the guidance of the Sacred 
Spirit, its leaders give utterance to the longing, the insight and the 
desire of the community at a given moment. The gift of prophecy 
is coveted, often with an eagerness bordering upon enthusiasm. But 
the Catholic, inured to the dangers of anarchy, has gradually dug 
a channel for his devotions. The core of prayer is the Mass, an action 
of a sacred and yet beautiful austerity ; and though round about it can 
be thrown a veil of other approved devotional actions, it is necessarily 
true that the liturgy of the Church itself is that which the Catholic 
considers important and blessed. But how shall the Protestant for 
whom the Mass is a formalistic Roman perversion of early Christian 
service, join with any sincerity in the prayer of a Church which re- 
gards no other devotion as of fundamental importance? And how shall 
the Catholic, for his part, feel at home in an atmosphere dominated 
by the “creative petition” ? 

This problem is important because it stresses the fellowship that is 
based upon the formation of like habits. If I take my meals more 
comfortably with people who eat according to the fashion of the West- 
em world than with African chieftains who insist upon conveying the 
daintiest morsels to my lips with their fingers, how much more natural 
it is that I should feel at home in prayer with those who address God 
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in the manner in which I have been reared? Interrupting a Catholic 
service in order to permit a Baptist clergyman to offer prayer might 
seem as bizarre as if that clergyman’s service were in turn inlaid with 
a passage out of the Roman Missal. 


V 


It-does not follow from these difficulties, formidable though they 
be, that the problem is hopelessly beyond solution. Even now, for 
instance, there are occasions on which all Christians can join in prayer 
without being conscious of marked cleavages. We have grown ac- 
customed to seeing community and state functions graced with peti- 
tions for divine guidance offered by clergymen of various denomina- 
tions. More broadly speaking, Catholic and non-Catholic are to a 
steadily increasing extent praying for the same things. Even though 
Rome did not send delegates to the Oxford and Edinburgh Confer- 
ences, lest the impression be given that it was abandoning any part 
of its claim to spiritual sovereignty, Catholics in all countries and 
walks of life did pray for their success. I know from personal experi- 
ence that many an invitation to common petition extended by the 
Sovereign Pontiffs has been heeded by Protestants in number; and 
many of us in turn give heed to Protestant requests for our prayer. 
This is a long way from being a cup of cooperation filled to the brim. 
But it is something, and it is good. We may be grateful for it. 

I should like to say a word here about ancient forms of household 
worship in which hosts and guests of divergent faiths can join with- 
out any qualm or question. The beautiful custom of grace at meals 
has widely fallen into disuse, even among people who are otherwise 
loyal to their churches. I am always grateful when a Protestant friend 
asks a blessing at his table; and it seems to me that Protestants who 
go to Catholic homes are pleased and uplifted when prayer is offered 
before and after meals. Nor is there any reason why a short prayer 
in common should not conclude the day when friends of like mind are 
together. Our fathers did these things naturally, and were sure that 
a benediction emanated therefrom upon their households and their 
friendships. Therewith I come to a serious barrier between Catholic 
and Protestant of which I am loath to speak but which I shall mention 
none the less in the hope that no one will take offense. More and 
more definitely the Catholic is being led to feel that the Protestant 
world has abandoned religion. His neighbors no longer go to church ; 
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they seem to regard the marriage bond as a mere temporary contract ; 
and their interests apparently do not include divinity. Accordingly 
he generalizes and concludes that all the Protestant clergy do is to 
discuss current events. This view is growing more and more prevalent. 
It is not in the least due to clerical suggestion but is the fruit of per- 
sonal experience and observation. I am quite sure that most Catholics 
would be sincerely happy if they found out, for example, that their 
Protestant friends said grace at table and kept up similar practices. 

Until we all become convinced anew that America is a religious 
country and that religion affects the private lives of many millions the 
suggestions which I am about to offer will not have much significance. 
It is probable that the grave difficulties confronting us will prevent 
in the near future any marked growth of common public worship ex- 
cept in so far as certain Protestant denominations draw closer to- 
gether. We may put this matter in a nutshell and say that the signs 
all point toward intensification of the religious life—and growth of 
opposition to Christianity as a divinely begotten power that binds 
the souls of men together ; so that men will take the goal to be defense 
rather than attack upon the world, and accordingly tread their ways 
quietly if unflinchingly. This is not the whole of what any of us de- 
sires. But the present world is not fashioned according to Chris- 
tianity’s image. 


VI 


There are, however, a few things we can do meanwhile. F irst, we 
can pray for one another. I remember that a learned and saintly 
priest friend, now departed, once tried in vain to persuade a Presby- 
terian friend of the “error of his ways”: and as they talked my friend 
grew so deeply aware of the man’s strong faith that when they parted 
he asked to be remembered in prayer. Surely countless thousands of 
Catholics would be deeply grateful if they learned that Pastor Nie- 
moeller had remembered them in his converse with God. Nor does 
one need to be told that a never ending line of Protestant sick have 
blessed the prayer of nursing Sisters. I wish we of varying allegiances 
could somehow bring ourselves to pray for one another—not in general 
terms but quite specifically and consciously, in the feeling that thereby 
we sustain one another and draw closer together in the everlasting 
embrace. Why should we make of our faith a tepid thing, without 
substance or virility, bound to a set of conventions and safeguards, 
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having in it everything except the ultimate? However wrong I may 
think a Lutheran is, there can be no doubt in my mind that he is 
right when he bows his head in the presence of God. Nor can he deal 
otherwise with me. I almost find myself wishing there were some 
sort of society for the purpose of encouraging Catholic and non-Cath- 
olic to pray for each other. 

Second, we can learn a great deal from the study of various kinds 
of prayer. It is safe to assert that every Catholic gets a kind of jolt 
the first time he looks through the Book of Common Prayer. “Fancy,” 
he is likely to say, “Episcopalians taking so beautiful a book to church 
with them!” During the World War, I had a companion in arms 
from Kansas. Catholics were novelties to him, and at first he was 
exceedingly dubious. It was, he later told me, an hour’s reading 
through a Missal which removed his feeling of distrust. People who 
knelt and said what was in that book, he declared, were not likely to 
be utterly bad. We are all of us grateful to Dr. William Adams Brown 
for having shown the way in this country to the riches that await the 
explorer in this religious domain. 

Third, we can encourage one another to pray for reunion. Each of 
us naturally has his own version of what that might desirably be. 
And yet we know full well how remote the ultimate realization will be 
from any dream picture we now possess. For the priceless boon of 
being permitted to establish the one fold will be given only to a re- 
generate generation—not one of saints only, but (I sometimes be- 
lieve) of very poor and sinful men who have come again to under- 
stand that God must have his way with them since they see they 
cannot have their way with God. When the hour strikes, it will find 
twelve fishermen, in some symbolic sense, glowing with the realiza- 
tion that they have seen the Master anew. May the day of those 


twelve not be too far removed ! 


LUTHERANS ARE DIFFERENT IN AMERICA 
By ABDEL ROSS WENTZ 


WO things account for changes among Lutherans as they came 

from Europe to America. The first is, of course, the fact that 

they came to a new country and had to adapt themselves to 
a new culture. In this the experience of the Lutherans was much 
like that of other American groups of Christians whose antecedents 
are in Europe, except that Lutherans, during colonial times at least, 
came under conditions of economic distress and cultural backward- 
ness unknown to any of the other larger immigrant groups. The other 
reason for changes is that the Lutherans came from such various 
sources in Europe and settled at such various places in America. 

But the Lutheran Churches here are not an exotic transplanted 
from a foreign shore. Their position rests upon a birthright. The 
Lutheran Church is not an immigrant Church that needed to be 
naturalized in the American order after importation from some Eu- 
ropean land. It is much older than the American republic. It is as 
old as the American nation. It was born at the same time as the na- 
tion, grew up side by side with it, and developed by similar stages of 
progress. For three centuries it has not merely adapted itself to Amer- 
ican conditions ; it has helped to create them and so to fashion Amer-_ 
ican culture. This process has produced changes in the structure and 
texture of Lutheranism in America. 


I 


The Lutherans in America came from many lands and spoke many 
tongues. The territorial principle in religion, recognized for the first 
time in the Religious Peace of Augsburg in 1 555 and established in the 
Peace of Westphalia in 1648, not only prevented Germany from be- 
coming an empire and a colonizing power but also brought it about 
that Germany never had a single national church but a great variety 
of churches, Lutheran, Reformed and Catholic. There was no one 
imposing ecclesiastical establishment to hold the ancestors of Ameri- 
can Lutherans in the meshes of its prestige. Many Lutheran people 
came to America speaking the same German language but stemming 
from such varied political centers, each with its own ecclesiastical 
establishment. Consequently, here in the land of relaxed regulations, 
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they gladly asserted their freedom and refused the bonds both of state 
domination and of ecclesiastical concentration. 

Then, too, when the Lutheran understanding of the Gospel swept 
beyond the borders of Germany, for example, to the Scandinavian 
lands, it provided new colors for the variegated picture of Lutheran- 
ism in America. These new variations were added from time to time 
when the broad plains of the Mississippi Valley and the wide stretches 
of the Northwest attracted swift streams of immigrants from these 
other Lutheran lands. 

These differences of national origin were not merely political or 
linguistic. —They embodied variety of outlook and thought-pattern, 
differences of culture so deep that they persisted in America in spite 
of a common country and a common body of doctrine and closely 
related liturgical practice. Language is always the carrier of culture 
and one of the indices of ethnic type. Among the early Lutheran im- 
migrants to America the careless dialect of the Wuertemberger or 
Palatine usually suggested slip-shod Lutheranism to the correct and 
precise North German, and the easy-going inflection of the Swabian 
fell on the ears of the hyper-orthodox Saxon like the hiss of pietistic 
schism. And among the Scandinavian immigrants of the first gener- 
ation or two, the variety of tongue, Swedish, Danish, Norwegian, 
Finnish, carried implications of ecclesiastic peculiarity. 

To this variety of political and cultural origin must be added the 
variety of circumstances under which the Lutherans left Europe for 
America ; some under religious persecution, some because of economic 
distress, others because of doctrinal controversy, confessional zeal, ro- 
mantic impulse, or colonial enterprise. This helps to account for dif- 
ferences in types of piety and in doctrinal position and in attitude 
towards the community and other Christians. 

It must be observed also that Lutheran immigration into America 
was a process extending over more than three centuries. During that 
long period many a shift occurred in the ecclesiastical scene in Ger- 
many and the Scandinavian lands. The nineteenth century immi- 
grant to America came with a background very different from that of 
his predecessor who came in the eighteenth century. Moreover, this 
immigration took place in successive waves. One group was firmly 
established in American life before another group of newcomers ar- 
rived. The several generations of immigrants differ from one another 
in their degree of accommodation to the new culture and in their 
adoption of the English language and American forms of church 
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life. There is a marked difference in this respect, for example, be- 
tween those Lutherans who came before the Revolutionary War and 
those who came during the middle of the nineteenth century. The 
cumulative impact of these successive waves in Lutheran history ac- 
counts for some of the distinctive characteristics of Lutherans in 
America. 

These variations in origin among American Lutherans, differences 
in place and culture and time, dominated the development of Amer- 
ican Lutheranism until our own generation. For more than two and 
a half centuries they have proved a strong barrier to a wider com- 
munity among Lutherans in this country. If the Lutherans of Amer- 
ica are separate today, it is not because they have separated but 
because they have not yet united. 


II 


Now the differences between the Lutherans of Europe and those 
of America are to be explained by a three-fold process that has been 
taking place during the three centuries or more of American Chris- 
tianity: first, interaction in America among these various types of 
European Lutherans; second, interaction with the American frontier 
at its several stages; and third, intimate contact with other types of 
Christians. 

In their relations with one another the several groups of Lutherans 
in America were alternately attracted and repelled. Because they 
bore the same name, professed the same faith, and revered the same. 
church fathers, they have always sought a basis for common under- 
standing and united action. But, because of their variations in type 
and cultural background, their history in America has been colored 
by internal controversies about niceties of doctrine and quarrels among 
themselves about the proper attitude towards distinctively American 
practices. This American process of give-and-take has tempered the 
character of all American Lutheranism and accounts for several items 
of difference between the Lutherans in America and those in Europe. 

Again, Lutherans have always been in the van of that great move- 
ment of American civilization which constitutes the “winning of the 
West.” The economic stress under which they left Europe, particu- 
larly in colonial times, thrust them forward to the Western frontier ; 
and, just as the several stages of westward expansion helped to fash- 
ion the distinctive qualities of American civilization in general, so 
the constant contact of Lutherans with pioneer conditions in the 
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changing American scene made them over into an American church 
in organization, in education, and in other lines of practical activity. 

Then, too, in contact with Christians stemming from Calvinistic 
origins, Lutherans in America not only gave much but also received 
much. They taught others to see the values of catechetical instruc- 
tion, to appreciate the beauties of appropriate liturgical practice, to 
cultivate Bible disciplines, and to use more equable and systematic 
methods in church life. At the same time they caught much of the 
spirit of their English-speaking Calvinistic neighbors, in zeal for the 
lapsed and unconverted, in that irregular fervor of revivalism that 
dates from the Great Awakening, in self-denial for Christian ob- 
jects, and in general moral activism. 


III 


These facts and forces have produced several items of difference 
between the Lutherans in America and those in other countries. 

One rather obvious difference is in language. None of the Luther- 
ans who came from Europe came speaking English. The polyglot 
character of the Lutheran Churches in America was the source of 
much difficulty and the cause of very great losses to other churches 
and to the ranks of the unchurched. Lutheran history in America 
furnishes a striking example of the tenacity of language particularly 
in the institutions of religion. In many quarters the English lan- 
guage was identified with rationalistic unbelief. But in the course 
of the generations the Anglicizing influence of the American spirit 
did its work and the linguistic ties that bound the Lutherans of 
America to Europe were severed. Today more than ninety-five per 
cent of the four and a half million Lutherans in America use Eng- 
lish in their services and literature. 

The second difference is in organization. The North American 
continent furnished the first stage on which the principles of the 
Lutheran Reformation had a chance to express themselves in a 
church organization that was unencumbered by the hindrances and 
helps of the Old World. No form of church government is regarded 
among Lutherans as divinely prescribed. The Reformation in Ger- 
many left the Lutheran Churches there in the arms of the secular 
princes. This was a matter of expediency. Arrived on American 
shores the same considerations of expediency led in course of time 
to new forms of organization. All the Lutheran bodies in America 
recognize the congregation as the source of ecclesiastical power. All 
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of them insist on the parity of ministers. They do not even carry 
the names of bishops and archbishops as so many of their Lutheran 
brethren in Europe do. 

In the polity that has generally prevailed hitherto there is an 
analogy with the organization of American political life. Usually 
there are three units of organization in the Lutheran Churches: (a) 
the congregation (which elects its own pastor), corresponding to the 
local or municipal government; (b) the synod (sometimes called the 
district or the conference), corresponding to the state government; 
and (c) the general body (sometimes called the Church or the Synod 
or the Conference), corresponding to the national government. 

In organized Lutheranism in America the general church body 
embraces all the districts or constituent synods and as a rule is na- 
tional or even international in its scope. It receives its power from 
the congregations, either directly or through the synods. Some of the 
general bodies have legislative authority committed to them, and 
their actions within constitutional limitations are recognized as 
authoritative by the constituent synods and their congregations. 
Others are chiefly consultative and advisory. These general bodies 
meet at stated periods and are charged with general administrative 
and educational interests, missionary and publication programs, and 
authoritative decisions on various doctrinal and practical matters. 
The tendency is constantly to enlarge the powers of the synods and _ 
general bodies. This is due in part to the necessities of modern 
church administration and in part to the increasing confidence of 
the congregations in the synods and general bodies. But in all its 
parts the general body has carefully wrought constitutions which 
are studiously obeyed. 

The third difference is in liturgy. Through the major portion 
of their history in this country the Lutheran Churches have differed 
widely in their cultus from the churches in Europe. In sharp con- 
trast with the beautiful and often elaborate forms of worship in 
usé among the Lutheran Churches of Germany and Sweden and 
the other Scandinavian lands, the worship in use among Lutherans 
in America for two centuries was either entirely lacking in recog- 
nized form or else very simple and inartistic. This was due to a 
number of factors: the primitive nature of American culture in gen- 
eral which made it difficult to develop a liturgy of character and 
completeness ; the widespread influence of Puritanism in America; 
a slight infection of rationalism among Lutherans; the pietistic 
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strain in several parts of American Lutheranism, the necessary tran- 
sitions in language; a fear of prescribed “uniformity in ceremonies of 
religion”; the congregational polity among Lutherans; and a lack 
of liturgical scholarship. 

However, during the past sixty years this picture has been greatly 
changed. Lutherans have come to see the values of their liturgical 
and hymnological heritage and have appropriated them. A deep- 
ened appreciation of liturgical principles has produced a Common 
Service that has been a powerful factor in fashioning bonds of union 
among all Lutherans in this country and has had much influence 
beyond the bounds of Lutheranism: In making this change the 
Lutherans of America have made an approach to the liturgical prac- 
tices of the lands from which their ancestors came a century or two 
ago. For the governing principle in this new liturgical development 
has been: “The common consent of the pure Lutheran liturgies of 
the sixteenth century.” An unusual element in this development is 
the fact that the Lutherans of America, in recovering their liturgical 
and hymnological heritage from their ancestral European homes, 
have been influenced not a little by their English-singing neighbors 
of the Protestant Episcopal Church. 

In theological and literary achievement the Lutherans in America 
are far behind the Lutherans of Europe. The world-famous theo- 
logians of the Lutheran Churches of Germany have no parallel 
among the Lutherans in America. The theological scholarship of 
American Lutherans (not entirely unlike that of other American 
churches) has been imitative rather than creative. There have been 
no distinctive or original American schools of Lutheran theology. 
For the cultivation of the theological disciplines the American 
Lutherans still look to the universities of Germany and the Scandi- 
navian lands. This may be explained and excused, but it is a fact 
that must be noted even in so brief a differentiation between the 
Lutherans of Europe and those of America. 


IV 


More important is difference in doctrine. In theory there is little 
or no difference here. The same body of confessions are subscribed to 
by Lutheran ministers in America as in Europe. Speaking gener- 
ally we should say that the Lutheran Churches in America are more 
careful to specify as their standard the unaltered Augsburg Confes- 
sion and to indicate the whole Book of Concord. But the sense in 
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which they subscribe to the confessions and the degree of discipline 
in observing their obligations is quite different in different countries. 
Because the Lutheran Churches in America are “free churches” 
they bear a much more distinct confessional stamp than the state 
churches of Europe from which they came out. State churches, by 
virtue of their alliance with political power, can hold together groups 
of different doctrinal convictions. They can tolerate variations, even 
wide variations, from accepted confessional bases. And individuals 
and groups, because of the advantages of membership in the official 
church and because of the disadvantages of separatism, will stretch 
their consciences in matters of doctrine and long hesitate to withdraw 
from the established order. But in a free-church order, where people 
unite with a congregation out of their own choice and where con- 
gregations unite with synods on the same principle, from the nature 
of the case there is more intelligent choice, more concern for the 
conservation of the faith and more jealousy of variations as well as 
sharper crystallization of conviction and more freedom of motion for 
those who are otherwise minded. The result in America is greater 
frequency of separations and withdrawals and more solidarity of 
conviction among those who remain. 

On the American scene, also, the opposition of non-Lutheran 
churches and sects, exercising proselyting propaganda over a long 
period, has tended by way of reaction to strengthen the doctrinal 
rigidity of American Lutherans beyond that of their brethren in 
Europe. This confessional strictness has also been strengthened by 
the many sharp doctrinal controversies among the Lutherans them- 
selves during the nineteenth century. 

The parochial school (one-fourth as numerous as Lutheran con- 
gregations in this country) is at once an effect and a cause of this 
conservative character of Lutheran doctrine. 

Add to all this the historical fact that a large portion of the Lu- 
theranism in America emigrated from Europe in protest against the 
liberal theology or the liberal practices of the Lutheran Churches 
in Europe, and it is not hard to understand that the Lutheran 
Churches in America are characterized by greater confessional in- 


terest and more conservative theological positions than those of the 
lands from which they came. 


V 


Akin to this doctrinal conservatism is the inertia of conformity 
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to social environment as compared with the Lutherans of Europe. In 
the home lands from which they came Lutherans were a part of 
society ; they conformed or emigrated. In the new country to which 
they came society was in the making, and Lutherans had to contend 
for their position in it. Its cosmopolitan character repelled to a cer- 
tain degree these children of state churches. Conformity would have 
meant absorption and extinction. In the land of their birth they 
represented the principle of ecclesiastical uniformity ; in the land of 
their adoption they have tended to racial sectarianism. This was 
fostered by cultivating language barriers, by developing literary or- 
gans of propaganda, and by maintaining parochial schools. In many 
countries of Europe they enjoyed a virtual monopoly; in America 
they are obliged to compete with other denominations for the loyalty 
and support of their members. 

This has produced a religious self-assertion among the Lutherans 
of America which, at least until recently, was unknown among their 
brethren in Europe. The Lutherans of America are uncompromising 
in doctrine. Prone always to accept the authority of the state in 
its sphere and disposed always to conform, however slowly, to the 
prevailing social ethics of contemporary society, they nevertheless 
assert their distinctiveness in matters of faith, and they steadfastly 
protest against modifying their doctrinal scheme in the interest of 
uniformity or unity. They decline to be an accommodation group. 
Lutheranism in Europe lost its protestant character when it identi- 
fied itself with the state; Lutheranism in America through a series 
of causes recovered its protestant character and expresses it in cul- 
tural and theological conservatism. Through much of their history 
in this country Lutherans have been a “conflict society” intent upon 
maintaining their doctrinal distinction from other groups, no matter 
how much they may resemble those other groups in piety and polity. 
So, the “spirit of isolated national ecclesiasticism” which Troeltsch 
ascribes to Lutheranism in Europe has its counterpart in the cul- 
tural conservatism of the Lutherans in America. 


VI 


Another item of difference is to be noted in the volume of benev- 
olent achievement among the Lutherans in America. It is far be- 
yond that of the larger church bodies in the European countries. 
Free-church organization in America has made this possible. Among 
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the Lutherans of European lands missionary and benevolent work is 
fostered by special societies organized and supported by individuals 
who have been brought to see the need. In America, on the other 
hand, in nearly every Lutheran body these benevolent and charitable 
causes are the direct interest of the church as such and they hold an 
important place in the educational and promotional “program” of 
the church. Then, too, the necessity of supporting directly their own 
institutions of learning, colleges, seminaries and parochial schools, 
has demanded and developed habits of free-will giving that were not 
called for and not developed in the homelands. Moreover, intimate 
contact in America with their more activistic brethren of the Re- 
formed Churches undoubtedly has stimulated the flow of benevolent 
undertakings among the Lutherans. Parallel with this is the larger 
part played by laymen in the life and work of the Lutheran Churches 
in America. Also the more intensive character of pastoral work and 
soul-cure within the congregation. 

In most of the large cities in America, Lutherans of various bodies 
join hands to carry on all kinds of redemptory and relief activities. 
The United Lutheran Church, embracing the Lutherans who date 
from colonial times, recently set up a Board of Social Missions, and 
it has undertaken a wide range of social action. The National 
Lutheran Council, an agency for more than two-thirds of all the 
Lutherans in this country, has a social service department to create 
interest and secure cooperation among Lutherans in social activities. 
The Lutheran World Convention, at its next gathering, will have one 
of its three sections devoted to the influence of the Church upon 
society, and the commission that is preparing the preliminary report 
on that topic consists almost entirely of American Lutheran scholars. 
The whole result is that the Lutheran Churches in America manifest 
a sense of responsibility to society without identifying themselves with 
it, and a vigor of propulsive and redemptive activity that is not, in the 
same measure at least, present in the Lutheran Churches of Europe. 
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NAVE AND ALTAR 
By BURNHAM EATON 


Gold, not with the lustre of the world, 
Marble, cool and impassive as upper air 
With frosty overtones. 


Light sifted from sun 

Through garnet, cobalt, emerald stories mellowed 
By telling over and over, now retold, 

Interpreted now by men who breathe today, 
Imbuing retold legends with life, 

With immediacy and deep meaning. 


Thought... 

The quiet power of thoughts beyond words, 
Thoughts that flow unbidden, free, 

Invoked by thoughts and deeds of many men... 
Service of many, 

Art of many, 

Labors, plans, visible symbols of many 

Have made these curves in gold, 

Chronicles in glass, 

Sermons in marble. 


Like leaves of a tree as large as life, 

All sprung and slowly unfolded from one root, 
Many works of many, , 
Sprung from one life, 

Lived by One. 
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THE ECUMENICAL MIND: A PERSONAL 
CONFESSION 


By RICHARD DAVIDSON 


ation Committee met to consider what was to be done next. 

I listened while the seventeen “next steps” were canvassed 
and large hopes for the proposed World Council were expressed. When 
one man said, “What we have to do is to get this thing across to the 
Churches,” I added to myself, “Get what across? The seventeen next 
steps? Membership in the World Council?” But what of most of us 
who are never likely to be near a World Council? Have I nothing to do 
in this matter all the rest of my days? Yes, one thing is needful, only 
one is fundamental, namely, that I myself have the ecumenical mind 
all the time, that in all my work as a minister of the Church Catholic 
I think and feel with the whole Church. 


I 


The Sick Church. The health of the body depends on the free cir- 
culation of the blood through all the organs. If the flow of blood to 
an organ is stopped that organ soon becomes diseased; if the flow of 
blood is stopped the organ is soon useless to the body. So Iam in Christ’s 
Church. Whatever stops up the channels by which the life of the body 
flows to me, impoverishes me; and, in turn, I am hindered from doing 
what I, as a member of the body, ought to be doing for the whole body. 
Our “unhappy divisions” are causing just that kind of stoppage. Ac- 
cording to Bishop Palmer’s parable the body is “sick,” and all the mem- 
bers are “sick.” 


| T THE close of the Edinburgh Conference (1937) the Continu- 


II 


Degrees of Present Unity. The stoppage is by no means complete. 
I feel measurably at home with a fellow-Christian (whether he be 
Orthodox, Roman, Lutheran, Anglican, or something else), because 
the Incarnate, Crucified, and Living Christ is lord of his life and of 
mine, and because we share, in some degree, in the same externalia of 
religion. Externalia include aspects of (a) theology (“what man is to 
believe concerning God and what duty God requires of man,” i.e. doc- 
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trine, and ethics) ; (b) worship (the sacraments, and other forms of 
common worship—the Bible, prayers, hymns, etc.); and (c) order 
(organization to define doctrine, to regulate worship, to provide what 
the Reformers called “a godly discipline,” including habits of piety, 
and to carry on common endeavor, e.g. missions). 

There is inward unity and outward unity. But I doubt if there can 
be much inward unity without some measure of outward unity; the 
two seem to be essential to one another as spirit and body. 

I feel the more at home with my fellow-Christian as he shares with 
me: 


(1) the same externalia (theology, worship, order), and 
(2) the ethos and forms of the culture in which I am bred; and also, 
(3) the same temper and attitude towards other Christians. 


I feel most at home with him if all these things are practically iden- 
tical for us. 
I feel estranged from him in the degree in which: 


(1) his externalia are different from mine, and so our inner lives are in some 
degree different ; 

(2) he insists that some of his externalia in which I do not share are essential 
to a Christian man ; he may then be inclined to unchurch me ; 

(3) I insist that some of my externalia in which he does not share are essential 
to a Christian man ; I may then be inclined to unchurch him ; 

(4) the ethos and forms of the culture in which he was bred are different from 
mine; 

(5) his temper and attitude towards other Christians is different from mine. 


ig 


Tension and Discipline in my own Church. It is not only with those 
of other communions that I have this experience. In my own Church 
(now the United Church of Canada, as before in the Presbyterian 
Church) where I live and work day by day in intimate relations with 
my fellow-Christians I find a very great range of affinity and diversity. 

There is obviously a tension in this experience that is a phase of my 
life as a Christian man. There is in it also a discipline that is a phase 
of my life as a Christian man. 

The unity and diversity within my own Church involves for me: 

(1) That I learn to distinguish between what is central in our common Chris- 
tianity and what lies on or near the periphery. I must learn to know the map of 


Christian truth, the “proportion of the faith” ; and 
(2) That I learn a right attitude towards diversity, diversity in peripheral 
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matters, and sometimes even in matters that lie between centre and circumference. 
I must learn to look on diversity not as something contrary to unity, but its cor- 
relative, just as essential to the health of Christendom as unity is. 

“Differences were meant by God, not to divide, but to enrich.” So 
it was with Christianity at first; and Prof. Ménégoz reminds us that up 
to the present no one “has succeeded in restoring that fine balance of 
forces which in the earliest Christian society made of the Church the 
Body of the Spirit of Christ, at once one and multiple.” 

My attitude towards those whose externalia (and in part their inner 
life) are different from mine, ought to be much more than one of toler- 
ance. I ought to rejoice in the diversity among Christ’s people as a 
phase of the amplitude of Christ himself. He has set us in a broad place 
where there is room for all. I ought to rejoice that men, and groups of 
men, so different from me find in my Lord the lord of their lives also. 

I must learn to live and work in my own church with those to whom 
I am drawn and, equally, with those who are different. It is a pleasant 
thing to belong to a society of congenial spirits ; but that isnot the actual 
Church of Christ. It is a strict discipline of mind and heart if I am to 
be wholly dedicated in the common loyalty and the common task. 


IV 


The Divisions of Christendom. These considerations may now be 
applied to the “churches” or “divisions” of Christendom. 

It seems to lie in our common human nature that we should make 
more of our differences than of our agreements, especially in the ex- 
ternalia of our societies. Is it a trace of original sin? Our pride, our 
self-will, our lack of sympathetic imagination, our lack of charity? 

The “divisions” set barriers to our fellowship by their very existence. 
On this side of the water they have been determined in no small degree 
by non-religious factors, such as racial origin, political origin, social 
stratification. And these elements in the ethos of different groups of 
Christians augment religious differences and foster antagonisms. What 
hinders the living blood of the body of Christ from flowing freely to me 
and from me is surely alien to his mind. The Spirit of Christ wants all 
the channels of life kept open. 

The “divisions” set barriers to the fellowship as each “division” 
tends to exalt something to undue importance that has a proper, but 


subordinate, place in the diversified life of the whole; this 


is particu- 
larly true of small “divisions” 


that have separated from a national 
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church. Then the “division” keeps on exalting that peculiar element 
to justify its continued existence. So the “proportion of the faith” is 
distorted for both offspring and parent—but more for the offspring 
than the parent. And loyalty to the “division” (parent or offspring) 
expresses itself in antagonisms that dwarf or maim the Christian life 
(exclusion from sacraments, repudiation of orders, rivalry and suspi- 
cion, mutual anathematization). 

“Divisions” come to misunderstand each other through the use of 
different vocabularies to describe both the inner life and externalia. 


V 


The Maintenance of the Divisions. In the Anglo-Saxon world three 
different situations are perhaps to be distinguished: 

(1) The sense of unity that the Church of England feels with cer- 
tain churches outside England (Old Catholics, Orthodox), may find 
full satisfaction in intercommunion and the mutual recognition of 
orders without loss of autonomy on either side. 

(2) The relation of the Church of England with nonconformity 
in England includes such factors as these: the Church of England is 
very large in comparison with other bodies; the Church of England is 
in a position of exceptional privilege in the state and in society; the 
other bodies are on the defensive, and inclined to be assertive of their 
peculiarities. 

(3) The relation of the churches to one another in America (United 
States and Canada) is different: no church is in a position of privilege 
in the state or in society; no church is preponderant because of its over- 
whelming numbers; every non-Roman community is more or less 
mixed both racially and socially ; daily association in every community 
has been wearing down peculiarities. Moreover life under frontier 
conditions (which prevail over the whole continent) has tended to re- 
duce religious and church life to bareness, and has distorted it. (On 
our side of the water there has been a good deal of corrosion near the 
center, while considerable sections of the circumference of various 
Christianities abide in strength! ) 


VI 


The Ecumenical Mind in the Parish. It is upon us who find our- 
selves in this third situation that the obligation is most binding for the 
ordering of life in each village or parish so that our people shall live 
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with all other Christians of the community as with brethren in Christ, 
understanding their beliefs, their worship, and their discipline, and 
joining with them in Christian endeavor. The Christian with under- 
standing, said Emerson, “will not allow himself to be excluded from 
any church.” No one should be satisfied unless he feels reasonably at 
home in his neighbour’s place. That would be the ecumenical mind in 
the parish. Such a way of thinking, feeling, acting might issue in 
Church union; but whether it did or not, the church would have a 
unity there which it has never yet had, and Christian living would 
know a new solidarity, a new freedom, a new spaciousness. 


VII 


The Ecumenical Mind in Me. A responsibility rests upon me as a 
minister and a trainer of ministers. At ordination I was admitted to no 
local or sectional order ; the intention was to make me a minister of the 
Church of Christ. And my students are to be ministers of that Great 
Church. As a minister of the Church Catholic, as a representative of 
the Christianity of all lands and all ages, I am bound in loyalty to that 
Great Church—which is far more than the United Church of Canada. 
At ordination I was made an organ of Christian unity—I have some 
idea how badly the organ functions, but I cannot escape the office— 
I was made an organ of Christian unity, in some sense an organ of 
apostolical succession; I was made a steward of the whole Church’s 
spiritual heritage, of the whole Church’s vision of truth and duty, of 
the whole Church’s ranges of devotion, of the whole Church’s resources 
in organization for fellowship and the cure of souls, of the whole 
Church’s enduement as a channel for the grace of God. I should like, 
if it be not presumptuous, to appropriate St. Augustine’s words: “I 
take a whole Christ for my Saviour; I take the whole Bible for my 
staff; I take the whole Church for my fellowship.” I am steward of 
this Christian treasure; it is mine to bring the whole of it to my par- 
ishioners, my students. 

This has been a personal confession of faith. For I put the question 
to myself: Is my daily Christianity worthy of my Anglican, Baptist, 
Lutheran, Orthodox, Roman Catholic, United Church brother’s re- 


spect and confidence? 
Clee 


DEMOCRACY ALSO CONFRONTS THE 
CHURCH 


By GEORGE A. COE 


HEN totalitarianism confronts the church does any alter- 

native to totalitarianism also confront it? Is the issue an 

“either—or,” so that Oxford’s “No,” which condemned 
one sort of state, approved some contrary sort? More specifically, did 
the affirmation of a right to religious liberty express also approval of the 
type of social organization in which alone religious liberty ever has 
approached maturity? The correlation of freedom for the church with 
civil liberties as a whole did not escape attention. Further, the logic of 
Oxford implies that Christianity requires a positive as well as a nega- 
tive political principle. For divine origin and authority were ascribed 
to the state as such, and then, in the name of God, one species of state 
was condemned. This must mean that some other species has divine 
approval. Yet one looks in vain for an explicit indication of what this 
other species is—a species, presumably, in which civil liberties are 
uniquely secure. This gap in religious thought is partly explicable 
by the emotion of the moment, which took the direction of antagonism 
to recent acts of particular governments. But there is a deeper reason 
also. It is indirectly revealed by the Oxford Conference volume, Chris- 
tian Faith and the Modern State, by Nils Ehrenstr6ém. This work, 
which painstakingly reviews the political philosophy of the various 
communions, includes no instance in which the following crucial ques- 
tion has been considered: Who is to wield coercive authority over 
persons every one of whom is of measureless value? A justifiable in- 
ference is that Oxford’s almost complete silence with respect to an 
inescapable phase of its own problem reflects a general lag in the social 
philosophy of the churches. We shall see, however, that a certain strain 
of Roman Catholic thought in the United States has attacked our basic 
political problem with a definiteness that Protestant thought has yet 
to achieve. 

The need for an exploration of this area is the occasion for this essay. 
An endeavor will be made to show that, both within the church and 
within contemporary social thinking, democracy confronts us as the 
prima facie alternative to totalitarianism; that the Christian axiom of 
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the value of persons implies the value of power, and that it points to- 
wards a democratic redistribution of power; that our assured knowl- 
edge of human nature justifies the trust in one another that democracy 
requires—whereas, the doctrine of depravity, if it were true, would 
make such trust irrational; that both knowledge of facts and apprecia- 
tion of values depend upon mutual help; and that the bearers of the 
church’s message cannot withdraw the operations of their minds from 
the tests that this mutuality imposes. 


I 


At all the recent world conferences a democratic alternative to 
totalitarianism has been present in the vestibule. For some of the del- 
egates were members of bodies whose Christian consciousness includes 
faith in self-government by the people. From Cromwell onward the 
conviction that is phrased as “the priesthood of all believers”’ has in- 
cluded the idea that the will of God in the guidance and the govern- 
ment of men is to be found and put into effect by combining discussion 
with consent. Our own Declaration of Independence reflects this 
conviction as well as ideas that later were to spur the French Revolu- 
tion. The American Puritans were “in politics” from the beginning. 
The direction in which they were going is revealed in the fact that, 
when their theocracy, which limited the franchise to the supposably 
regenerate, broke down for want of a criterion of regenerateness, the 
“consent” principle was not abandoned but broadened. In churches 
of congregational type the original feeling of the religiousness of 
“consent” is still very much alive. In respect to this view of the state 
these churches do not stand alone. In the United States the over- 
whelming weight of the Christian consciousness, both Protestant and 
Catholic, ascribes sacredness to what Lincoln called “government of 
the people, by the people, for the people.” The fact that this con- 
viction did not come to expression in any of the recent world confer- 
ences must be regarded as an incident of these conferences, not as an 
index to the political significance of Christianity. 

This element in our religious tradition is not alone in offering democ- 
racy as the alternative to totalitarianism. The conviction that there is 
no other alternative is widely and profoundly held outside as well as 
inside the churches. It has aroused the entire educational leadership 
of the United States as nothing else ever has aroused it. Democracy 


is the absorbing interest and the daily anxiety of our educationists, 
whatever their special field. 
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According to these protagonists of democracy, the most frightful 
thing in totalitarian states is not the frustration experienced by those 
who have lost their freedom, not even the pain that is inflicted upon 
racial and other minorities, nor yet the laying of profane hands upon 
sacred things, nor any heaping up of isolable items, but rather the root 
from which all these woes grow. The nature of this root is most clearly 
manifested in the fact that the children and young people of whole 
nations are growing up in subjection to one will that is as human as 
their own wills—and with a positive liking for their subjection. If we 
were wholly awake, nothing else in current history would be as startling 
as the suggestion, now forced upon us, that human beings, in national 
masses, can be made to enjoy life without liberty. If this be not enough 
to convince us that the church must come to the defence of democratic 
culture, the unqualified militarization of Italian and Nazi culture 
should complete the evidence. The formal extension of soldiering to 
small children in Italy merely makes outwardly explicit what is equally 


present in the happiness of German children. The historic significance ~ 


of this is that the organized ascendency of general reasonableness over 
sheer force, of which a beginning has been made, is here reversed. That 
this can happen in one great modern nation after another rightly 
alarms us of the United States. We have decided—at least we think 
that we have done so—that force is not the connective tissue of our 
society. Now, to reverse this relation, virtually negating the idea of 
the civil state, is to reverse the meaning of life that has been growing 
up under the experience of being a “civilian.” The commitment of 
the church to peace, consequently, cannot be unequivocal until it in- 
cludes commitment to a civil, as against a military, grounding of the 
state. The meaning of “civilian” is part and parcel of the meaning of 
“Christian,” and no way is known whereby the general experience can 
be kept civilian except the placing in civilian hands of the power to 
remain civilian. 


Vil 


The situation calls for a re-thinking of three concepts: “democracy,” 
“totalitarianism,” and “the value of persons.” Towards what kind of 
experience does each one point? The flow of human interests and 
events, plus the fluidity of language, has brought it to pass that the term 
“democracy,” thus far in this article used in a political sense only, has 
a wider meaning. As the state is not identical with society, being rather 
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one of several ways in which society fulfils itself, so democracy is a 
broadly social rather than narrowly political concept. By it we judge 
“the democracies” themselves, and similarly we judge families, schools, 
neighborhoods, churches, factories, asking whether they respect the 
dignity of man and express in conduct the inherent worth of persons. 
Democracy signifies an effort of men “to affirm their own essence, and 
to remove all barriers to this affirmation.” (H. J. Laski, “Democ- 
racy,” in the Encyclopaedia of the Social Sciences.) 

The new word “totalitarianism” likewise designates more than the 
constitutions of certain states, but ambiguously. For, side by side with 
what has the form of a generalized condemnation of totalitarianism, 
stand affirmations that Christianity is a totalitarian religion, of which 
the church is uniquely the custodian.* Side by side with declarations 
that national sovereignty implies international anarchy stand declara- 
tions of the soverignty of Jesus. The ambiguity is heightened by lump- 
ing together under a single appellation states that not only suppose that 
they are diametrically opposed to each other, but also act in contrary 
ways at crucial points. In both Italy and Germany popular education 
is contracting, but in the Soviet Union it is enormously expanding, put- 
ting into the hand of the people more and more of a kind of power— 
power to learn and to communicate—that always has been dangerous 
to dictators. Exactly what, then, does the church reject, and what does 
it accept, when it condemns totalitarianism? 

A complete answer to this question is not required by our present 
purpose. What is required is recognition of the fact that Christianity 
is at least formally and theoretically committed to making the value 
of persons and the law of ethical love actually work. This points to- 
wards a democratic distribution of power in society. To ascribe meas- 
ureless value to persons without claiming for them opportunity to act 
as persons, and to command the mutuality of love without demanding 
mutuality of power, is to say “Yes” and “No” to the same question. 
The reasons why love has generally been interpreted as merciful kind- 
ness, with no explicit recognition of what is involved in being power- 
ful or powerless, need not here detain us, for by this time we know that 
ethical love, which values persons as such, cannot be fully expressed 
by the mere bestowal of anything, no matter how generous or self-sac- 
rificing the gift may be. A child requires for his growth playthings and 


*See Ernest Barker’s objection to this in Church and Community, an Oxford Conference 
book, Chicago, 1938, pp. 57-59. 
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construction material over which he has genuine jurisdiction; lacking 
this, his personality becomes stunted or distorted. This law of person- 
ality holds for adult life also. We know to our chagrin the effects of 
mere “charity” ; we know, too, the effect of earning a living by obedi- 
ence to orders that one has had no part in creating, orders that one must 
obey or let one’s children go hungry; and we know, on the other hand, 
that arbitrary power has a debasing effect upon its possessor, whether 
child or adult. 

The plain implication of this is that the Christian view of life’s values 
cannot stop with any assessment of inner dispositions that is not at the 
same time an assessment of outer conditions, and specifically that we 
must go on to a democratic redistribution of power. If God’s gov- 
ernment of men takes place through discussion and consent, then the 
democratic taking of power by the governed, whether in the state or 
in industry, is God’s own taking of power. 


III 


Questions arise with respect to the capacity of men for democratic 
participation in power—questions about children, levels of innate ca- 
_ pacity, undeveloped races, offenders against society. If, in the interest 
of the whole, as in the family, mere arithmetic is an insufficient guide 
to the distribution of power, the obverse of this is that those who have 
power must do their utmost to make others competent to share in it 
as equals. These problems are passed over thus lightly because a 
deeper one claims the available space. 

A democratic distribution of power, which puts each person into 
the hands of others, requires trust in one another—such trust as Wil- 
liam Penn showed towards American Indians. Is such trust reasonable, 
“human nature being what it is’? A hint with respect to this matter 
may be found in the paradoxical fact that, though man is the only 
species that finds fault with itself, and though human societies pro- 
mote and even institutionalize this fault-finding, not only do all these 
societies acquire their solidarity through mutual trust among their 
members, but also trust is most fully developed where criticism is sharp- 
est. We actually have societies, some of them the most stable in the 
world, whose existence is perpetuated by the mutual giving and receiv- 
ing of approvals and disapprovals. Man’s ability to find fault with him- 
self appears to be a ground for trusting one another. 

But we are confronted by the doctrine that men are by nature de- 
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praved and morally helpless. If this doctrine were true, trust in one 
another would be irrational, and democracy would be a romantic 
dream. And not only democracy. Inasmuch as the church has neither 
criterion nor objective test for regenerateness nor even of sincerity, 
its fellowship rests down, as does political democracy, upon the gen- 
eral trustworthiness of human communication.* But the doctrine of 
depravity is not based upon research; it is an opinion formed by faulty 
logic—the kind of logic that attributed to the original nature of Amer- 
ican Indians all the cruelty that they showed towards the European 
invaders of ancient hunting grounds. Psychologists no longer explain 
each sort of conduct by a corresponding instinct; they find only a few 
native drives, and these are so broad and so plastic that each of them 
can be satisfied in numberless ways. In order to understand conduct, 
either good or bad, we must study it in the light of its antecedents and 
objective conditions. For example, the same drives produce, according 
to circumstances, a gang of delinquents or a club of law-abiding youth. 
The theory of depravity dispenses with analysis of such phenomena; it 
jumps directly from wrongness of conduct to wrongness of nature. 
Light upon the innate social capacity of men has greatly increased 
within the last half century because of the attention bestowed by men 
of science upon the question, How does the merely potential personal- 
ity of a new-born baby change into actually functioning personality? 
There is agreement upon the answer: Through a give-and-take in 
which the individual interprets himself in terms of another, and this 
other in terms of himself, As Rufus Jones put it many years ago, selves 
are by nature “conjunct.” The value that I am to myself never is 
isolated from the value that others are to me. Personality as such is 
inter-personal. This truth marks a turning point in the philosophy of 
democracy. The atomistic conception of society (natural rights, so- 
cial contract, attainment of order by restricting the scope of selfhood, 
distrust of social organization) turns out to be abstract and artificial, 
wheras the Christian assumption that love is a primordial law of per- 
sonality is strengthened. Mutuality is here in the mere fact that we 
are persons. Now, democracy is this inherent mutuality making itself 
explicit, and endeavoring to make itself effective. It isnot an invention, 
nor a convention, but the voluntary carrying forward of the process 
whereby persons emerge out of potentiality into actuality. ; 


*See Edwin E. Aubrey, in Christendom, Spring, 1939, division III. 
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The theory, set forth at Oxford, that the primary function of the 
state is the maintenance of order in the sense of obedience to some- 
body or other requires scrutiny. Order as such does not need the help 
of the state; it is omnipresent; even moral disintegration takes place 
through definite relations of antecedence and sequence. As a matter 
of fact, what any political state demands is not order as such, but com- 
pliance with some preferred kind of order. A theological theory of the 
state that does not discriminate among kinds of order has the effect of 
bestowing a divine sanction upon anybody who has the whip hand; 
under present conditions it joins in camouflaging special privilege by 
talk about the sacredness of “law and order.” To say that “order is 
heaven’s first law” is to put sheer mechanism or geometry of forces 
first. In a really moral order what comes first is a qualitative distinc- 
tion between two factors in experience. Heaven’s first law is not “con- 
form,” nor “obey,” but “discriminate.” It is a sort of “Stop, Look, 
Listen, for this is a person, not a thing!” Accordingly, the first duty of 
the Christian towards the state—any state—is, not to obey some other 
human being, but to judge the human situation in the light of the 
Christian postulate of the value of persons. This judging makes one a 
potential source of all social institutions, and it leads straight towards 
a distribution of power in the interest of personality. 


IV 


Because selves are conjunct, knowledge is conjunct; it is acquired, 
tested, and increased by a cooperative process. Even the most original 
intellectual achievement comes to pass in and through an intermingling 
of thought-factors and language-factors to which many persons, both 
the living and the dead, have contributed. Our store of common, non- 
technical information has been accumulated in this manner, but with 
little planning; what science does is to make deliberate and self-criticiz- 
ing use of this cooperative principle. The method of science is, in fact, 
the simplest example of democracy in operation. Discovery goes on by 
adding what one mind has freely done to what others have done with 
like freedom, but the addition is nobody’s arbitrary act; rather, it takes 
place through reciprocal listening and learning, reciprocal modifica- 
tion of one another. This reciprocity is not conditioned upon the qual- 
ities of a class of men, for neither race, color, creed, social prestige, nor 
wealth adds or subtracts anything. The only thing that counts when 
men of science are true to their method is the effective performance 
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of a function that is native to persons as such. Consequently, in its in- 
tent, as this is shown by its method, science is democracy of the intellect. 
Democracy in this phase exists outside “the sciences” as well as inside, 
but only where men similarly listen to one another, and learn from one 
another without claiming or granting any special privilege as knowers. 

Mutual help is the method of valuation also. We arrive at such 
judgments by pooling our experience and our reflections upon them. 
One must have “‘taste” if one is to see what is in a picture or a land- 
scape, to hear what is in a symphony, or to recognize good and evil 
in conduct; and taste is acquired by reciprocal incitement and com- 
parison of impressions and ideas. 


V 


Shall we say, then, that in the whole realm of truth and value democ- 
racy is the way of life? In the present context of our thought, this is as 
much as to ask about the authority of the church. When the Edin- 
burgh Conference began to perceive that its main problem was that of 
authority, it was, in fact, confronted by democracy. A convenient, 
though roundabout, approach to this question is furnished by a particu- 
lar development of Roman Catholic thought in the United States— 
a development that involves the whole question of authority, whether 
of state or of church. American Catholics follow Bellarmine, whom 
some of them associate with Locke and Jefferson, saying that the seat 
of sovereignty is the people. (See the essay, “Sovereignty and Con- 
sent,” by Charles B. Maxcey, S. J., in Ryan and Millar, The State 
and the Church. New York, 1937.) Accordingly, the hierarchy can 
offer itself, as it recently has done, as a teacher of democracy to the 
American people. But the question how the authority of the people 
is related to the authority of the pope now becomes acute.* 

This scheme of thought offers us on the ecclesiastical side a hierarchy 
that has the structure of absolute monarchy, but on the civil side a 
structure that appears to be the polar opposite of absolute monarchy; 
and both structures are supposed to be set up in the individual con- 
science. One of them, however, is infallible and the other is not. If 
both of them should take cognizance of the same thing, it is easy to see 
what would happen. In fact, they must time and again take cognizance 


*The thought of English Catholics takes a different and less democratic direction. See 
Christopher Dawson, Religion and the Modern State (Sheed & Ward, 1936), and Hilaire 
Belloc, The Crisis of Civilization (Fordham University Press, 1937). 
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of the same thing, whereupon papal authority takes precedence. 
The Vatican Decree, which formally restricts infallibility to faith and 
morals did not, and could not, make secular interests autonomous. The 
mind of a man is not thus compartmental, nor is the papal mind: nu- 
merous and weighty pronouncements upon political and economic 
problems have issued from the papal throne. 

It is by virtue of this overlapping of areas and this inequality of au- 
thorities that Cardinal Villeneuve can defend his leadership in the 
suppression of civil liberties in the Province of Quebec. The reason 
given is that error has no rights; that an infallible authority has de- 
clared Communism to be an error; and that, therefore, the forcible sup- 
pression of the communication of communistic sentiments, and even 
of liberal ideas that are supposed to lead towards Communism, does 
not constitute a trespass upon the state nor upon liberty. Another appli- 
cation of the same principle appears in Dr. John A. Ryan’s candid 
admission that whenever American Catholics become the overwhelm- 
ing majority they might, in pursuance of the central purpose of their 
church, so amend the Constitution of the United States as to deprive 
religious minorities of their present liberty. (See Ryan and Millar’s 
The State and the Church. New York, 1937.) Because of this avowal, 
Dr. Ryan has been belabored as if he were a self-contradicted betrayer 
of the liberty that he, a member of a religious minority, now enjoys. 
But he derived his conclusion from his premises by impeccable logic. 
The crux of the matter is the assumption that, alongside the free work- 
ing of human minds even though this be divinely authorized, there are 
also divine commands imposed upon the same minds through one or 
more of their own number. If this dualism in the divine government 
be once granted, must we not be ready for any kind or degree of re- 
striction that to the bearer of this second authorization may seem to be 
required by what he regards as good or true? 

Does the Protestant rejection of papal infallibility resolve this dual- 
ism or at least guard us against the consequences of it? Our history 
demonstrates that we are thus guarded against the more extreme con- 
sequences, but not against all of them. Democracy in the apprehension 
of truth and value has been given a large and enlarging scope, but 
reservations are made, usually under the assumption that the demo- 
cratic procedure is nothing but a device of the human mind. We have 
seen that it is not a device nor an invention. If, in addition, we could 
believe, with the American Catholics to whom reference has been 
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made, that the right to choose our rulers is of divine origin, and if by 
“rulers” we could understand ecclesiastical as well as civil authorities, 
a way would be open for the full democratic expression of personality 
in our religious fellowships. 

This is not the occasion for inquiring into the ramifications of a pos- 
sible theology of a spiritual democracy; yet it will not be amiss to re- 
mark that the place of preaching in Protestant worship, with its habitu- 
al use of information, invitation, and persuasion (“as though God did 
beseech you through us”) where Roman Catholicism employs com- 
mands (together with promises and threats), already suggests that 
God’s way is to stimulate all persons to perform freely the functions of 
persons, and that the special calling of the religious leader is to further 
this process. 

In the sphere of practice, our immediate problem concerns the re- 
lation of the leaders to the led in contemporary church life. Who are 
our leaders? How did they become leaders? How did they come to 
hold that this or that is true or good? How do they deal with evidence, 
and with persons who disagree with them? Why do they so often dis- 
agree among themselves? What, in short, is the ground for thinking 
that they are competent guides? This inquiry, if it employs the meth- 
ods of research, will reveal that our leaders, like those of whom they 
lead, have arrived at their convictions and purposes by the mutual-help 
process that was described in another paragraph. No one among us 
has lifted himself out of the conjunctness that makes us, willy nilly, 
members one of another in all our thoughts and purposes. This state- 
ment implies no leveling down of men, no denial of originality, expert- 
ness, or creativity; rather, it describes the way whereby we can ascer- 
tain wherein we are different from one another, and how we become 
different. This is the way, also, towards the deepest fellowship; for 
democracy in the spiritual life closes gaps that separate us, discouraging 
arbitrariness, partisanship, and sectarianism. It does this by requiring 
humility and the listening attitude on the part of both the leaders and 
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THEOLOGICAL RECONSTRUCTION IN 
RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 
By H. SHELTON SMITH 


Te theological roots of contemporary liberal religious educa- 


tion run far back into the history of American Christianity. 

Some of these roots made their appearance as early as the 
middle of the eighteenth century, in the rationalist-humanitarian 
thought of men like Jonathan Mayhew. During the first half of the 
nineteenth century, they appeared in abundance. Among those who 
played an important role in the development of liberal theology in this 
period should be mentioned three New England clergymen—William 
E. Channing, Theodore Parker, and Horace Bushnell. 

Bushnell is more directly connected with the origin of liberal reli- 
gious education, owing to his having written one of his most ‘influential 
books in this field. His Discourses on Christian Nurture, first published 
in 1847, contains some of the most creative ideas in modern religious 
education. But if one considers the wider stream of religious thought 
out of which liberal nurture emerged, others besides Bushnell must be 
included. In fact Channing, together with those whom he inspired, 
had done much to lay the foundations of theological liberalism before 
Bushnell graduated from college. As a contemporary of Bushnell, 
Parker also did valiant—although somewhat erratic—work in freeing 
American theology from the bondage of mechanical modes of thought. 
The three men represent roughly two tendencies of liberalism. The 
_ more conservative tendency is represented by Bushnell, and may be 
identified as evangelical liberalism. The more radical tendency is rep- 
resented by Channing and Parker, and may be identified as ration- 
alistic liberalism. These two tendencies were so closely interwoven at 
many points that neither can be fully understood apart from the other. 
Moreover, both tendencies may be found in the theology of twentieth- 
century liberal religious education. 

Despite the direct stimulus of Bushnell, liberal religious nurture 
made little headway in the churches during the nineteenth century. 
Why this was the case is not entirely clear. It perhaps was due in part 
to the fact that theological liberalism made only sporadic and frag- 
mentary gains during this period, and in part to the fact that educa- 
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tional theory and practice was predominantly conservative. In any 
event, liberalism in Christian nurture remained largely in the realm 
of theory until near the dawn of the present century. 

The twentieth century witnessed a veritable awakening in the edu- 
cational work of the churches. An important factor—though not the 
only one—in this awakening was the growth of liberal theology. Bush- 
nell’s doctrine of Christian nurture was revived. His book in this field _ 
was republished and widely circulated. A Horace Bushnell Professor- 
ship of Christian Nurture was fittingly endowed at Yale University. 
College, university, and seminary departments of religous education 
sprang up. The leading departments, at least, were conducted within 
the general framework of liberal Christianity. There was an outburst 
of books expounding the theory of religious nurture. The more influ- 
ential ones were written from the liberal point of view. The leaders of 
religious-educational thought in this period were for the most part 
disciples of Christian liberalism. About ten years ago, Dr. Paul Vieth 
sent a questionnaire to 213 professors of religious education, asking 
each to name the ten persons whom he considered the most outstanding 
leaders of religious-educational thought in America. The ten leaders 
who were chosen would certainly be regarded as belonging within the 
general category of liberalism. (Paul H. Vieth, Objectives of Religious 
Education, New York, 1930, pp. 295-316.) It is therefore not un- 
reasonable to say that the leading philosophy of contemporary reli- 
gious education is rooted in theological liberalism. 


I 


For the last decade, American liberal theology has been subjected 
to searching criticism. It is significant that this criticism arose within 
the household of liberalism. Liberalism has always had its critics, but 
they have usually come from the outside. This was the case, for ex- 
ample, in the battle that raged between Fundamentalists and Modern- 
ists shortly after the World War. But today liberalism’s most devastat- 
ing critics are those who grew up in its own fold. Certain of these critics 
still call themselves liberals; but they admit that they are “changed” 
liberals. In most cases their new outlook is so fundamentally different as 
to make one wonder how they can legitimately claim the label. Be 
this as it may, they, as well as those who no longer retain the label, ad- 
mit that they have rejected some of the most characteristic modes of 
thought which marked the liberalism of a decade ago. And they, no less 
than others, declare that liberal theology is in process of distintegration. 
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Among religious educators, however, there appears to be no general 
awareness that the theological patterns of older liberalism are in need 
of fundamental reconstruction. On the contrary, some of the most in- 
fluential leaders in this field are rising militantly to the defense of liber- 
alism. They lump together all those who deviate from the pathway 
of liberalism and label them as Barthians. They regard the newer 
trends in theological thought as a return to authoritarianism. They re- 
coil from the underlying religious thought of the world conferences 
recently held at Oxford, Edinburgh, and Madras. Dr. George A. Coe, 
America’s most illustrious philosopher of religious education, frankly 
says: “Oxford puts religious ‘education’ in peril.”” (International Jour- 
nal of Religious Education, January, 1939, p. 10.) Sentiments of a 
similar import have been recently expressed by several other influential 
leaders in this field. 

It is no easy matter to dissent from the viewpoint of such men. They 
have been trail-blazers in many of the most important areas of reli- 
gious-educational thought. Their contributions should not be mini- 
mized. Nevertheless, the fact must be faced that liberal religious educa- 
tion has come to the end of an era. It has exhausted the substance of 
older liberalism. Liberalism as a general attitude toward the quest for 
_ truth is not dead, and must be kept alive. But liberalism as a creed is cer- 
tainly in a state of suspended animation. The longer religious educa- 
tion remains rooted in this creed, the less vital will it be as a reconstruc- 
tive force in the religious life of the church of tomorrow. Liberal 
religious education is therefore entering upon a stage of theological 
crisis. It can only overcome the crisis by passing through realistic re- 
construction. | 

Once again, therefore, theological change becomes the order of 
the day. This fact should not disturb liberals. For the idea of changing 
categories of thought has been a basic article of their creed. They 
have also fostered the aggressive spirit. “A faith on the defensive,” 
wrote Dean Shailer Mathews in 1924, “is confessedly senile.” (The 
Faith of Modernism, New York, 1924, p. 1.) The new turning point 
in theological history affords an excellent opportunity for Christian 
educators of the truly liberal attitude to demonstrate the truth of Dean 
Mathews’ statement. | 


II 


It is impossible in this brief discussion to consider the entire range 
of needed reconstruction in religious education, or even to deal with 
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any aspect of it in detail. The remainder of this article merely under- 
takes to outline briefly three closely related tendencies of liberal re- 
ligious thought which seem to be in greatest need of reconstruction. 

The first is the immanentist tendency in the theology of liberal re- 
ligious education. Liberal theology in America, as in Europe, has been 
marked by a strong emphasis upon the immanence of God. The rise 
of theological liberalism in America is intimately connected with the 
disintegration of the New England Theology. The liberal movement 
emerged as a strong and legitimate protest against an extreme emphasis 
upon divine transcendence, a transcendence that was based upon a rig- 
idly dualistic theology. For a theology that had conceived reality in 
terms of two sharply differentiated orders of events (the natural and 
the supernatural), liberalism sought a theology which would conceive 
reality in terms of one unified and dynamic order of events. For a the- 
ology in which discontinuity had served as the major principle, liberal- 
ism sought a theology in which continuity would serve as the major 
principle. From the beginning, therefore, liberal theology necessarily 
tended in the direction of some form of divine immanence. 

Bushnell’s theory of Christian nurture definitely presupposes the im- 
manence of God in man, and especially in the organic unity of the 
Christian family. He made a supreme effort, in his Nature and the 
Supernatural (1859), to establish a concept of divine immanence which 
would be consonant with that presupposed in his doctrine of Christian 
nurture. Although not entirely successful in his undertaking, he was 
able to remove certain obstacles that stood in the way of conceiving the 
divine as immanently at work in “one system of God!” With him Chris- 
tion liberalism at least partially transcended the two-realm concept of 
rigid supernaturalism. 

But it was the period between Bushnell and the World War that wit- 
nessed the most vigorous drive toward an extreme form of divine im- 
manence. Many factors stimulated this theological trend, but only two 
can be mentioned here. One of these was the factor of modern evolu- 
tionary science. The various ways in which the general theory of evo- 
lution contributed to the breakdown of supernaturalistic and transcen- 
dentalist patterns of religious thought have been pointed out so often as 
to need no elaboration here. It may be said, however, that under the 
influence of evolutionary modes of thought, a two-fold emphasis of 
great significance to liberalism emerged. On the one hand, the world- 
process was construed in terms of unity, continuity, and growth. On the 
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other, the creative reality of this world-process was thought of as work- 
ing upon the process from within rather than from without. With the 
growth of this two-fold emphasis, the doctrine of immanence tended to 
become primary and the doctrine of transcendence secondary. 

A second factor stimulating immanentism in this period is connected 
with the development of social democracy. The movement for social 
democracy had to contest a strongly entrenched doctrine of the “divine 
right of kings.” Its theoretical weapon of attack—and it was a good 
one for its purpose—was the doctrine of the “divine right of the peo- 
ple.” Now the doctrine of the divine right of the people implies that 
_ inasmuch as all men are created in the divine image, the divine in- 
dwelling is not the monopoly of a few but the common possession of all. 
The rise of democracy, therefore, seems to be a cause as well as a result 
of the growing emphasis upon an immanent God in theological liberal- 
ism. 

In America, at least, the idea of divine immanence and the idea of 
democracy are intimately connected in the theory and development of 
liberal Christianity. This is notably true of the “social gospel” wing of 
religious liberalism. An excellent illustration of this intimacy may be 
found in Coe’s Social Theory of Religious Education (New York, 
1917) a work which has exercised a profound influence upon the reli- 
gious-educational thought of American Protestantism. In this book 
Coe makes democracy, conceived in terms of a divine-human ideal, the 
normative concept of his theory of Christian nurture. He identifies 
democracy as thus conceived with the Kingdom of God. Furthermore, 
in order to bring out his meaning more clearly, he substitutes the phrase 
“democracy of God” for the historic phrase “Kingdom of God.” “Must 
not Christians,” Coe asks, “think of God as being within human society 
in the democratic manner of working, helping, sacrificing, persuading, 
cooperating, achieving?” The idea that God is uniquely immanent in 
socialized democracy is a fundamental presupposition of the whole 
book. “Divine love, it appears, cannot realize itself anywhere but in a 
genuine industrial democracy” (pp. 54 and 55). A similar point of 
view can be found in the writings of many other theological liberals of 
this period. 

When the War broke upon the world, liberal theology in America 
was in the grip of an extreme form of immanentism. The revelations of 
war and its aftermath were unable at first to shake its tenacious hold. 
About a decade ago, however, it became evident to some of the more 
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realistic observers of the contemporary scene that liberalism had largely 
lost the sense of radical tension that exists between the Kingdom of God 
and the kingdoms of a secular civilization. It also became clear to them 
that an important source of this reduced tension was an exaggerated 
immanentism which had greatly weakened or obscured the transcend- 
ent meaning of the Kingdom of God. Consequently there began a 
strong reaction from immanentist theology. 

But the theory of liberal religious education remains deeply rooted 
in this one-sided immanentism. It is therefore being isolated from the 
most vigorous theological and religious movement in the world today. 
Meanwhile, it is losing that sense of virility and aggression which char- 
acterized liberal religious education a decade ago. If it is to enter upon 
a period of new vitality, it must go beyond its one-sided immanentism. 
This does not mean that it should renounce those elements of truth that 
the doctrine of divine immanence, at its best, has contained. As a mat- 
ter of fact, realistic religious education may be imperiled either by a 
false immanentism or by a false transcendentalism. Liberalism rose up 
against a false other-worldly immanentism. Religious education must 
recover the vital meaning of a transcendent Kingdom without losing 
the essential truth of an immanent Kingdom. | 


III 


There is a second crucial point at which liberal religious education is 
in crisis, and is in need of fundamental reconstruction. Its doctrine of 
man is too romantic to square with the understanding of Christian faith 
and too unrealistic to fit the actual facts of personal and social experi- 
ence. 

The romantic view of man has a long history in American religious 
thought. It is clearly reflected in the writings of such mid-eighteenth 
humanitarian rationalists as Jonathan Mayhew and Charles Chauncey. 
By the opening of the nineteenth century this romantic conception of 
man was ready for such a champion as Channing. Contrary tocommon 
opinion, Channing considered it far more important to correct ortho- 
doxy’s erroneous doctrine of the total depravity of man than to correct 
its errors in respect of Christ’s person. Basic in his most characteristic 
sermons and addresses is the idea of man’s essential divinity. “In Chris- 
tianity ... ,” says Channing in his discourse on “Likeness to God,” “I 
meet perpetual testimonies to the divinity of human nature.” A similar 


strain of romanticism runs like a red thread through the writings of 
Theodore Parker. 
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Bushnell was more realistic in his doctrine of man than were Chan- 
ning and Parker. He even taught “that a child’s nature is somehow 
depravated by descent from parents.” (Christian Nurture, Century 
edition, New York, 1910, p. 27.) But central in Bushnell’s doctrine of 
Christian nurture is the idea that the grace of God is uniquely imma- 
nent in the Christian family as a countervailing force against sin in the 
life of the child. Consequently he stressed the importance of utilizing 
more fully this divine grace in affording the child a growing conscious- 
ness of fellowship with God. But in his preoccupation with this aspect 
of truth, he did not recognize adequately the tenacious and tragic char- 
acter of human sin. In effect, therefore, Bushnell’s doctrine of nurture 
supported the general trend toward a romantic view of man. 

Bushnell’s disciples of the next generation went further. They ex- 
plicitly rejected the dogma of total depravity, and they became more 
and more sympathetic toward the idea of the essential goodness of man. 
During the closing decades of the nineteenth century Bushnellian lib- 
erals and left-wing liberals of the Channing-Parker tradition increas- 
ingly lost their sense of tension in a common assertion of the essential 
divinity of human nature. On the verge of the World War, Washington 
Gladden expressed the general attitude of liberal theologians and lib- 
eral religious educators toward the nature of man. “If God is the 
Father of us all, .. .” he wrote in his Present Day Theology (p. 138), 
“there can be no contrariety between our nature and his.” 

An instructive body of data on the liberal interpretation of man dur- 
ing the last thirty years may be found in the annual volumes of Relz- 
gious Education, the official journal of the Religious Education Asso- 
ciation. This journal contains many valuable articles dealing with the 
nature of man. But valuable as they are in throwing light on this or that 
specific tendency or function of human nature, they fail to reveal man 
in the depth of his inner contradiction and in his more decisive relation- 
ship to God. There is little to be found in these articles concerning the 
more tragic aspects of human existence. They recognize to some extent 
that human nature is the scene of inner tensions. But these tensions are 
not regarded as deep-seated. They are usually interpreted as the neces- 
sary concomitants of the process of man’s moral evolution, as “the price 
of the upward climb.” 

It is significant that one finds in these articles practically no use of 
the term sin. This, however, is not peculiar to the journal of the Reli- 
gious Education Association. It is true of the literature of liberal reli- 
gious education in general. Indeed, some of the most influential books 
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in the theory of Christian nurture do not so much as list the term sin asa 
topic in their indices.* This omission is deliberate. The liberal religious 
educator has formed his idea of human nature under the major tute- 
lage of the sciences, of which psychology and sociology have been pre- 
ponderant. It is well known that the sciences have sought to avoid the 
use of the theological terms. Under the lead of the sciences, the reli- 
gious educator also has tried to avoid the use of theological terms, and 
especially the use of the term sin. What the theologian calls sin, he has 
usually preferred to call, in the words of Shailer Mathews, “a factual 
maladjustment due to the atavistic pull of inherited but outgrown 
goods.” 

But something meanwhile was happening that was of much more 
significance than the abandonment of a theological term. Under the 
impact of “scientific” thought, the radical character of what Christian 
theology had called sin was being essentially modified. This modifica- 
tion was at least two-fold. On the one hand, “sin” was coming to be 
thought of as involving primarily inter-human relations. The trans- 
cendent or theocentric aspect of sin was not denied, except in the case 
of naturalistic humanism; but it was obscured. This obscuration was 
made all the easier by a strong drift toward pantheistic immanentism. 
On the other hand, the source of evil was being ascribed primarily to 
the complexities of a technological civilization. Basically good men, it 
was thought, were being corrupted by the super-personal forces of mod- 
ern socio-economic life. Thus liberals of the social-gospel wing directed 
their main attack upon what Rauschenbusch called the “Kingdom of 
Evil.” 

This two-fold emphasis performed a necessary service in showing 
that sin always involves more than a purely private relation to God, 
and in calling attention to the fact that evil must be fought on the super- 
personal plane as well as in the depth of the personal self. Nevertheless, 
it becomes increasingly clear that these particular gains were more than 
offset by important losses. In its preoccupation with the reconstruction 
of “the social order,” liberalism largely lost sight of the fact that sin in 
the Christian sense has its ultimate root in the depth of the human 
heart, and that “The heart is deceitful above all things, and it is exceed- 
ingly corrupt: who can know it?” In its preoccupation with sin on the 


*See, for example, Theodore G. Soares, Religious Education, 
shorne, Childhood and Character, Boston, 1919; E. S. Ames, Psychology of Religious Ex- 
perience, New York, 1910; W. C. Bower, The Curriculum of Religious Education, New 
York, 1925; Shailer Mathews, “Theology as Group Belief,” Contemporary America The- 
ology, edited by Vergilius Ferm (Second series) New York, 1933, p. 186. 


Chicago, 1928; Hugh Hart- 
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_inter-human plane, liberalism obscured the tragic fact of which David 
spoke in his great confession, when he said: “Against thee, thee only, 
have I sinned.” David was not unaware of his sin against Uriah, but he 
rightly sensed that the ultimate tragedy of his sin lay in his revolt 
against God. 

In light of these and other facts that might be given, it seems clear 
that liberalism’s doctrine of man is in need of basic reconstruction. In 
its revolt against orthodoxy’s one-sided doctrine of the total depravity 
_of man, liberalism developed an equally one-sided doctrine of the nat- 
ural goodness of man. Neither of these interpretations of man offers an 
adequate basis upon which to build a realistic Christian doctrine of 
man. Both must be transcended by a theory of man which avoids the 
Scylla of unqualified depravity on the one hand, and the Charybdis of 
unqualified romanticism on the other. 


IV 


At a third point liberal religious education is equally in need of re- 
vision. In its theory of religious regeneration it has been so preoccupied 
with human initiative that it has obscured the radical meaning of the 
evangel of the Divine Initiative. The issue raised here is a large one, and 
it cannot be explored with anything like adequacy within the limits of 
this survey. Nevertheless, it is so crucial that certain aspects of it must 
be briefly sketched. 

This anthropocentric theory of regeneration has closely paralleled in 
its development the growth of the two tendencies already discussed. As 
the doctrine of divine immanence gathered momentum, and as the ro- 
mantic view of man spread, so also faith in man as the primary factor 
in achieving his own redemption flourished. These tendencies have not 
merely paralleled one another in the development of liberalism; they 
have actually reinforced one another. The doctrine of immanence has 
had the effect, under modern circumstances, of heightening man’s sense 
of his own importance. On the other hand, as has already been pointed 
out, man’s search for a spiritual principle by which to defeat anti- 
democratic forces made him receptive to the doctrine of divine imma- 
nence. Likewise the doctrine of man’s natural goodness tended to 
heighten man’s consciousness of his power of self-salvation. There is 
reason, furthermore, for regarding all three tendencies as the theolog- 
ical rendering, to a great extent, of the anthropocratic culture of a ris- 
ing techno-industrial civilization. 

When liberals of the nineteenth century revolted against the New 
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England theology, they had good reason to reject a doctrine of redemp- 
tion which, in some quarters, made man altogether too much of an 
automaton in the hands of an arbitrary God. It failed to do justice 
either to the moral character of God or to the moral dignity of man. 
The time for change had come. But the new currents that set in were 
to carry far. By the time the nineteenth century closed, an anthropo- 
centric and moralistic theory of Christian salvation had come to dom- 
inate liberal theology. 

Liberal religious education of the twenieth century fell heir to this 
tendency of thought. It went further in the same direction. The very 
subject-matter that has been made basic in the development of liberal 
religious-educational theory reveals this strongly anthropocentric drift. 
Its basic subject-matter is psychological and sociological. It is therefore 
necessarily oriented toward the human subject, not toward the Divine 
Object. Theology has never occupied a primary place in shaping the 
theory of liberal religious education. Some distinguished leaders in this 
field have even made a serious attempt to state the nature and function 
of religion without any recourse to theological categories.* 

That aspect of liberal religious-educational theory dealing with 
methodology is also oriented toward the activity of the human subject, 
not toward the Divine Initiative. Its methodology could hardly be ex- 
pected to be otherwise oriented, since it is borrowed largely from the 
experimentalist wing of secular education. It is not surprising that the 
liberal religious educator has preoccupied himself with such enticing 
terms as “quest,” “creativity,” and “self-realization.” The import of 
this emphasis is that Christian redemption centers in human initiative. 

But this is a dangerous heresy! It is just as false as the older view 
which it replaced. It is the Christian faith that God is the ultimate cen- 
ter and the initiating source of man’s redemption. It is also the Chris- 
tian faith that man can be redeemed only by actively responding to the 
will of God. How to combine this two-fold truth in a realistic doctrine 
of Christian redemption is a problem that offers no easy solution, but 
the denial of either aspect is a heresy which must be rejected in a true 
conception of Christian nurture. 


*See, for example, W. C. Bower, et al., “The Nature and Functio 
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THE SIGNIFICANCE OF DIVERGENCE AND 
GROWTH IN THE NEW TESTAMENT 


By FREDERICK C. GRANT 


‘There are diversities of gifts, but the same Spirit. 
There are diversities of ministrations, and the same Lord. 
There are diversities of workings, but the same God, 
Who worketh all things in all. 
First Corinthians 1 :24-6. 


HIS Pauline statement of the doctrine of unity in diversity 

ought to be inscribed as a motto over all our study of the New 

Testament. It should point the final goal of every approach to 
the sacred literature of our religion. But not in the traditional sense; 
for as commonly applied the principle has too often emphasized unity 
at the expense of a full recognition of diversity. Diversity has been lim- 
ited, one might say, to choice of language: aside from a superficial dif- 
ference of expression, Paul and the author of Hebrews, John and the 
Synoptists, Peter and the editor of the Pastorals, the Apocalyptist and 
the author of Acts were all made, in intention, to say the same thing. 
One thinks of the motto of the famous Bagster Press of London, Multae 
terricolis linguae, coelestibus una. All the writers of the New Testa- 
ment were assumed actually to speak the diverse language of earth, but 
in thought, meaning, intention at least to imply and suggest the one lan- 
guage of heaven, the language of the Holy Spirit whose voice was heard 
among them. 

Such was the traditional view—unity in the midst of diversity; and it 
is of course fundamentally true, though it may be exaggerated. There 
is real unity in the New Testament view of religion under all its diver- 
sity, i.e., its view of God, of his revelation, of salvation, of the finality 
and absoluteness of Christ. As contrasted with the Old Testament, and 
with the sacred writings of some other religions, the New Testament has 
a marked unity and homogeneity. It is the surviving literature of a dis- 
tinct religious and ethical movement at a specific period in the world’s 
history. Its subject-matter, its technical religious terminology, its gen- 
eral outlook and expectation are all more or less the same throughout. 
As an inspired literature, and therefore inspiring, it is thus fitted to 
reach men in different circumstances, to speak to them at different lev- 
els of religious development, and to say what they need to hear in order 
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to grasp the significance of its central Message, viz.: the Good News 
about God and what he has done in sending Jesus Christ. There is a 
real unity in the New Testament—we must never lose sight of that. 
At the same time, the diversity is deeper and more important than 
was recognized in the traditional view. It is not limited to choice of 
language, as if the New Testament writers all meant the same thing but 
selected different words for saying it. The diversity involves some of 
the basic ideas of New Testament theology, the religious attitude, ethos 
and approach of quite different groups, and a variety in practice, in 
organization, and in types of Christian activity, which the studies of the 
past generation have made so clearly evident that no fair-minded stu- 
dent can ignore them. Unless he is obsessed by a preconceived theory, 
ecclesiastical or other, he will be compelled to reckon with this genuine 
and far-reaching diversity in the religion of the New Testament. It 
also includes New Testament ethics, both the basic theory and outlook 
of the Christian way of life and also the practical admonitions, stand- 
ards, precepts and tests of Christian behavior—though here too the 
fundamental unity is unmistakable and must not be ignored. 


I 


First of all, the literature itself is diversified in type. There are reli- 
gions that start with a purely oracular literature; the Koran is an ex- 
ample, the Hermetica another. But the New Testament oracles are en- 
shrined in a collection of biographical narratives, anecdotes, letters, 
sermons, apocalyptic material, expositions of scripture, even some early 
liturgical matter. Much of the literature, apart from the letters, is tra- 
ditional, and has been handed down orally for one, two, some of it for 
possibly three generations before taking written form. No doubt other 
early Christian literature was once in existence, even first-century lit- 
erature: what we have in the New Testament is a survival and a selec- 
tion. Moreover, the New Testament is not to be set off sharply from 
what went before and what followed—the earlier Jewish literature is 
indispensable for its interpretation; while certain second century writ- 
ings, some of them once included within its covers (even in the great 
fifth century codices), are almost equally important—Clement, Her- 
mas, the Didache, Barnabas, the Epistles of Ignatius. In brief, what 
marks off the New Testament is its quality and its contents; it is not dis- 
tinguished by its form. Quality and content came gradually into gen- 
eral recognition as definitely superior to those of other related writings. 
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The history of the Canon, i.e. of the “canonization” of the New Testa- 
ment books as sacred writings, is the history of the application of a prag- 
matic test of use by the church. These particular books were found to 
be supremely valuable for the purpose the church had in mind, viz. 
edification, instruction, reading at public worship, the record of the 
origins of the Christian faith, and the combating of strange, erroneous, 
subversive doctrines—e.g. those of the Gnostics. But, like the Old 
Testament, the New was full of human diversity. Its treasure was in 
“earthen vessels.” It was no collection of unset jewels, no portfolio of 
~ timeless oracles, like Mohammed’s sheaf of messages from heaven or 
the “Golden Sayings” of Pythagoras. The oracles were there—chiefly 
the Sayings of the Lord, in the Gospels; but they were still in their hu- 
man, historical setting, as Jesus had delivered them, in the synagogues, 
and on the hillsides of Galilee. That is perhaps the first thing that im- 
presses us in the New Testament, its perfectly human mediation of the 
divine. Religion is not set off from the rest of life, which is thereby 
made secular and “worldly.” Its variety is the many-faceted variety of 
life itself. And its supreme doctrine, the Incarnation of the Word, is 
completely consonant with this principle. 


II 


An equal variety is to be seen in the theology of the New Testament. 
It ranges all the way from the rigid Jewish Messianism of parts of the 
Apocalypse of John, the “Little Apocalypse” embedded in Mark 13, 
and Paul’s Epistles to the Thessalonians, to the exalted Hellenistic mys- 
ticism of the Gospel of John, and of the Epistles to the Colossians and 
Ephesians. Between these extremes, one can make out other levels or 
stages, in which Messianism is abandoned in principle though not in 
form, and where the “high” theology—or Christology—of the Pauline- 
Johannine type has not yet been reached: I refer to the Gospel of Luke 
and Book of Acts. Indeed, it would appear as if some of Luke’s docu- 
ments or sources of tradition (chiefly his gospel-source, “L”) had not 
yet reached the out-and-out Messianic “Christology” of the Synoptics 
as a whole: Jesus was “a prophet mighty in deed and word before God 
and all the people,” who “went about doing good,” and was unjustly 
put to death; whereupon “God highly exalted him” as the appointed 
Messiah, the one chosen by God “to judge both the living and the 
dead” (Luke 24:19; Acts 10:38, 42; 2:33, 5:31). It was Mark, ap- 
parently, i.e. whoever was responsible for the “form” of the Gospel tra- 
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dition as we have it in Mark, who took the crucial step of reading back 
Jesus’ exaltation into his earthly life. If he was Messiah after his resur- 
rection and exaltation, he must have been Messiah before; and in Mark 
we can see how the evangelic tradition is edited and revised to make 
this as clear and unmistakable as possible. The demons recognize him 
as divine; his exorcisms and other mighty works proclaim him as “the 
Son of God” ; his disciples, or at least Peter, confess their faith in him as 
Messiah; the Voice on the Mount affirms his divine Sonship; Jesus 
identifies himself with “the Son of Man,” in speaking to his disciples of 
his approaching sufferings, and before the high priest he makes the un- 
equivocal claim; even the heathen centurion at the cross acknowledges 
him “a son of God.” 

This Marcan Christology was a great step forward in the develop- 
ment of the New Testament doctrine of Christ—indeed, it was the step 
of crucial importance. It leaves the Christology of the primitive com- 
munity definitely behind it—that reflected in “L” and the speeches of 
Acts 1-12. And it lays the foundation for the later development: 
Matthew, e.g., only elaborates and underscores the Marcan emphasis 
and interpretation of the earthly life of Jesus, while combining with it 
his conception of Jesus as the new Lawgiver and Founder of the New 
Israel. In taking over Mark, Luke adopts this Christology, even though 
it does not harmonize with that of his own peculiar source, “L.” And 
John—John’s Christology is simply incomprehensible as a historical 
phenomenon, apart from the interpretation of Jesus which the author 
of the Fourth Gospel—or the group he represents—found in Mark. Of 
course, a “Son of Man” messiahship is found in “Q,” the other great 
synoptic source. But it has not been interpreted in terms of Jesus’ 
earthly life to the extent that it isin Mark. The Son of Man, in “Q,” is 
still the future judge coming on the clouds of heaven: as of course he is 
this in Mark, also; but in Mark he has already walked and talked in 
Galilee, incognito, and recognized by only the exceptional few. Where 
this view is reflected in “Q,” it is the result of a parallel development to 
that in the Marcan tradition—parallel, or prior. For although Mark 
has probably been influenced by the Pauline interpretation of the Gos- 
pel, we can never go back to the view that Mark is only a biographical 
version of Paulinism. Mark seems to echo “Q” more than once—prob- 
ably not as a document but, like his other traditions (e.g. the parables), 
as an oral collection of Jesus’ sayings. And the identification of Jesus 
with the expected Son of Man is already evident in “Q,” in the sense 
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that Jesus was not only destined to become the Son of Man at some fu- 
ture date, but that he already was the Son of Man during his life upon 
earth. There are sayings in “Q” in which Jesus distinguishes between 
himself and this heavenly, supernatural being (e.g. Luke 12:8, 17:26) ; 
there are others in which he apparently identifies himself with this 
apocalyptic figure (e.g. Luke 6: 22, 9:58, 11:30) ; and the latter iden- 
tification, we cannot help suspecting, is probably the result of Christian 
reformulation of the tradition. It is an example of “oral” editing, of 
precisely the same kind that we see in Matthew’s “literary” editing of 
some of the sayings, where Jesus’ first person singular becomes “the Son 
of Man” in either the first or the third person (e.g. Matt. 16:13). 
Where this transformation took place we cannot tell. The theory of 
Lohmeyer and Lightfoot, viz. that there were Galilean Christian com- 
munities as well as Judean, and that these communities looked upon 
Galilee as the predestined land of revelation, the center of the future 
Kingdom, seems quite probable. Moreover, the emphasis upon the Son 
of Man Christology in Matthew, which is probably a North Palestinian 
or Syrian writing, and the undoubted location of the Parables of Enoch 
in the north, likewise point in this direction. Mark’s traditions are Pal- 
estinian, though the Gospel itself is no doubt Roman in provenance; 
most likely, his traditions are Galilean in origin, for the most part— 
even some of those to which he gives a setting in Judea or Jerusalem. 
Nor is Paul to be explained without reference to “those who were in 
Christ before” him. In the excitement of controversy, Paul makes 
strong and sweeping assertions of his independence of the Jerusalem 
church authorities; but he does not say where he obtained his knowl- 
edge of the life and teaching of Jesus. It has often been assumed that 
his knowledge came solely by vision—even including his account of the 
Last Supper, though his own language suggests quite the opposite, viz. 
oral tradition. And much has been made of his refusal to “know Christ 
after the flesh” (2 Cor. 5:16). Perhaps Paul himself is in large measure 
responsible for this interpretation. But the researches of Professor 
Porter and others have made it clear that Paul had very definite infor- 
mation about the historical Jesus: one of the best summaries is to be 
found in chapter III of Goguel’s Life of Jesus. Paul knew much more 
about Jesus than the occasions of his letters or the exigencies of his con- 
troversies required him to set forth. Where then did he derive this 
knowledge? We must admit that here is one of the dark areas in New 
Testament history, about which we should like to know far more than 
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we shall ever be able to discover. But the clear statement of the Book of 
Acts, that Paul was visited by Ananias, a disciple in Damascus, that he 
was cured of his blindness and was baptized and received the Holy 
Spirit and then remained for a time “with the disciples that were at 
Damascus” (Acts 9:17-19)—all this points in one direction, especially 
when taken in connection with the references to Arabia and Damascus 
in the Epistle to Galatians (1:17) and in Second Corinthians (11:32f). 
But how did Christianity reach Damascus or “Arabia”? Was it taken 
thither by those who fled the persecution following the death of 
Stephen (Acts 8:1,4; 11:19), even as it was taken to Samaria, Caes- 
area, Phoenicia, Cyprus, and Antioch? Or was this a result of the slow- 
er spread of the faith from more adjacent territory, e.g. from Galilee? 
We do not know—but I suspect it was the latter. And if so, I believe 
that Bousset or others are right in holding that the faith Paul embraced 
in Damascus already centered in a “high” Messianic Christology— 
Jesus was the heavenly “Son of Man,” and the only adequate equiva- 
lent in Hellenistic religious terminology was K yrios, Lord.* In other 
words, the Christology with which Paul began his career as a believer 
was not that of “L” or even of “Q,” nor was it that of the speeches in 
“First” Acts; it was the more advanced Christology which lies at the 
basis of the Marcan formulation (or reformulation) of the traditions 
of Jesus’ ministry of healing and teaching. 

There is diversity, then, and growth in Christian doctrine and belief 
reflected not only throughout the New Testament as a finished collec- 
tion of early Christian writings and thus in a broad general sense; but 
specifically in respect of the cardinal doctrine of all, and from the very 
earliest period, and reflected in the very sources underlying the New 
Testament writings. There was growth in the oral tradition before 
ever apostle or evangelist took pen in hand to write narrative or epistle. 


III 


I have taken the doctrine of Christ as the main illustration of this 
principle of diversity and growth; I might have taken other beliefs or 
doctrines—e.g. the Atonement, or the doctrine of Grace. 

It is well known that Luke has no doctrine of the Atonement, or at 
best a very undeveloped one. For example, he introduces the Ethiopian 


*See Bousset, Kyrios Christos, p. 106: “Back of Paul’s mystical ‘in Christ’ is the living 
experience the Kyrios Christ, present at the meetings for worship and in the daily life of 
the communities of his followers . . . It was the powerful reality of this Kyrios experienced 
by Paul in the earliest Hellenistic communities, which set on fire his own Christ-piety.” 
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_ treasurer reading the fifty-third chapter of Isaiah, but never hints that 
the sufferings of the one “led as a sheep to the slaughter” were vicari- 
ous, or effective in the “removal of transgressions” (Acts 8:32f). And 
he goes all the way around to avoid Mark’s ransom-saying (Mark 
10:45), offering in its place the saying—which some think more prob- 
able—“I am among you as one who serves” (Luke 22:27). It is com- 
monly supposed that Paul is the one who gives us the most fully 
articulated doctrine of the Atonement. But the fact seems to be that 
Christian theology owes far more, on this score, to the Epistle to He- 
brews than it does to Paul. Just what is the debt of the author of 
Hebrews to Paul, is not easily answered; certainly he owes something; 
but he owes perhaps more to the Alexandrian school of “mystical” 
exegesis of the Old Testament—not to Philo, perhaps, but to Philo’s 
predecessors in Alexandria, and the school he represented. But then 
Paul too owed something to this school; so that the sources of doctrine 
are complicated here likewise. There is variety, and growth, from the 
very outset. Indeed, variety and growth are complementary charac- 
teristics: you cannot have growth without a resulting variety; and you 
cannot have variation except as a product of growth. It is the full 
proof of the human and historical quality of our religion—the revela- 
tion comes in human terms, God is revealed in history, not in abstrac- 
tions, not in a set of infallible oracles. Though often rationalized in the 
course of Christian thinking and exposition, the doctrine of the Atone- 
ment is really rooted in human experience, and is mystical to its very 
core. It represents the attempt to set forth in reasonable terms of the 
intellect, and with appeal to analogies found in law, or in the ancient 
ritual of sacrifice, or elsewhere, an experience of release from sin and 
of reconciliation to God which is essentially beyond our comprehen- 
sion, ineffable, passing all understanding. As set forth in Hebrews, it 
is not merely the death of Christ that effects atonement for sin, but his 
whole life of obedience to the will of God, the sacrifice of his own will 
—‘‘whose strength was made perfect through sufferings,” and “who 
learned obedience by the things that he suffered” (2:10; 5:8). Here 
is growth in insight—a vaster view of the purposes and the ways of 
God in dealing with man; but the experience that lies at the heart of 
the doctrine was unquestionably the Christian experience from the very 
beginning of the new movement: “Repent, and be baptized, every one 
of you, in the name of Jesus Christ, unto the remission of your sins; 
and ye shall receive the gift of the Holy Spirit” (Acts 2:38). 
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The doctrine of Grace is undoubtedly Pauline. If Paul can claim any 
New Testament doctrine as specially his own, it is this—through he 
himself would be the last to claim a “Gospel according to Paul.” Cer- 
tainly the later expositors of the doctrine of Grace looked to Paul for 
their material and their authority—Augustine, Luther, and all their 
followers. But the emphasis upon Grace which we find in St. Paul is 
partly the result of his own agonizing intellectual and emotional strug- 
gle over the Law and its observance, and partly the result of his great 
effort to state clearly the Christian principle—as he understood it— 
of freedom from the burden and demands of the Law. Other men no 
doubt solved the problem in other ways. The author of Hebrews finds 
values in the Law perhaps unsuspected by Paul—though he is equally . 
certain of its transitory nature. The author of James suffuses the whole 
conception with a new light—for him the very Gospel is still “the royal 
law,” “the law of liberty”! And Matthew—or his source “M’”’—retains 
the current Jewish estimate of the Law, but insists upon its supplemen- 
tation and “fulfilment” in the Gospel, so that the disciple of Jesus not 
only keeps the Law of Moses but more than keeps it (5:20), by anobler 
Pharisaism than that of the scribes and Pharisees themselves, with a 
“hedge about the Law” which is “in spirit” (5:3) rather than in the 
letter. And yet every Christian from the beginning knew the grace— 
i.e. the “graciousness,” the “gracious favor’ of God; without that, sal- 
vation would have been impossible and unreal. Eternal life was the 
“free gift” of God, not something earned by merit—though “strive to 
enter in by the narrow gate” was one form of Christian exhortation, 
and “This is eternal life, to know thee . . . . and Jesus Christ whom 
thou has sent” was another statement of the same truth (Luke 13:24; 
Matt. 7:13; John 17:3). More strictly Pauline is the language of an- 
other late New Testament writer, though the terms already sound 
somewhat “catholic” and second-century: “When the kindness of 
God our Saviour and his love toward man appeared, not by works done 
in righteousness which we did ourselves, but according to his mercy he 
saved us through the washing of regeneration and through the renew- 
ing of the Holy Spirit which he poured upon us richly through Jesus 
Christ our Saviour; that being justified by his grace we might be made 
heirs, according to hope, of eternal life” (Titus 3 :4-7). And he adds, 
Let Hees who have “believed God” be “careful to maintain good 
works, Here the Pauline language is no longer metaphor, but techni- 
cal theological terminology; indeed, for Paul himself the language of 
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‘metaphor had soon become technical terminology—though Deissmann 
is undoubtedly correct in describing its origin as metaphor, one among 
several which the powerful religious genius of the apostle seized upon 


for the purpose of making clear the full meaning of the new life in 
Christ. 


IV 


There is diversity likewise in the forms of organization, in the min- 
istry and in worship as reflected in the New Testament. The late Canon 
Streeter was certainly right, in the main thesis of his book, The Primi- 
tive Church. Instead of one universally recognized type of organiza- 
tion, instead of one most primitive type from which the rest were de- 
rived, what we see in the church of the first century, say from A.D. 30 
to 130, is a number of quite different types—all the way from the prim- 
itive Palestinian, modelled probably on the synagogue or Jewish com- 
munity organization, to the Hellenistic religious society of Corinth and 
_ other cities of the Aegean basin. In ministry they varied all the way 
from the “apostles and elders” type of the Jerusalem community 
through the various charismatic or “pneumatic” ministries to the “‘bish- 
ops and deacons” type of Rome and the early second century. The 
Didache seems to picture a community with “prophets” as its settled 
clergy, with “apostles” as “visiting missionaries” ; at the end (15:2) the 
“bishops and deacons” are urged upon the faithful as if they were some- 
thing new, and deserving as much recognition as the prophets received ! 
In the Pastoral Epistles we meet still another type of ministry—we may 
perhaps call it the “apostolic delegate” type. In the Epistles of Ignatius 
the “monarchial’” bishop makes his appearance—Ignatius is so ardent 
and indefatigable in urging his rights and claims that we suspect he can- 
not have been very long established in his supreme position of authority, 
even in Ignatius’ own see of Antioch! 

All along the way, then, there is divergence and growth in the con- 
ception of the church and its organization and ministry, and in the ac- 
tual practice of the church in administration and worship. What 
would a sober Palestinian Jewish-Christian community have made of 
the wild “glossolalia”’ or speaking with tongues in Corinth? There were 
prophets in Palestine, of course; but we suspect that the spirit of the 
Jewish Christian prophet was more completely “subject to the 
prophet” (1 Cor. 14:32) than was the case with the Corinthian enthu- 
siast with his “tongues.” Paul’s staid rebuke, and the distinction he 
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draws between “prophecy” and “tongues,” and his clear preference of 
the former—all this must reflect the attitude of Jewish sobriety and 
earnestness, the attitude we should expect to find more common in Pal- 
estine. And if the Didache may be cited in this connection—its litur- 
gical passages are clearly modelled upon Jewish prayers—it is obvious 
that a certain sobriety and earnestness, gravity and decorum, and deep 
Jewish seriousness and reverence in the things of God, characterize 
these men. Farther west, say in Corinth, or two generations later, in 
Phrygia, it was not ever thus—the Hellenistic “prophet” was less re- 
strained, his spirit less under control. 

There is variety also in the motivation of the church’s work. We are 
struck by the divergence found even within the pages of the same book. 
The Gospel of Matthew ends with the great commission, “Go ye there- 
fore and make disciples of all the nations, baptizing them . . . teaching 
them to observe all that I commanded you” (28: 19-20) ; but it also 
contains the command, “Go not into any way of the Gentiles, and enter 
not into any city of the Samaritans” (10:5), which absolutely interdicts 
the Gentile mission of Paul—and of others before him according to 
Acts. How can this contradiction be explained? The traditional ex- 
planation is that Jesus’ words referred to the brief temporary mission of 
the disciples to their fellow-Jews in Palestine during Jesus’ own ministry 
and prior to his last journey to Jerusalem (cf. Acts 10:6 and 15:24). 
But the saying later in the chapter (10:23) points away from this in- 
terpretation: “When they persecute you in this city, flee to the next: 
for verily . . . ye shall not have gone through the cities of Israel till the 
Son of Man be come.” Throughout the Mission Discourse of Matthew, 
the author has in mind not the local, temporary mission during Jesus’ 
lifetime, but the later mission of the church, after the resurrection and 
exaltation of the Lord—a point, incidentally, that Schweitzer over- 
looked to the vitiating of his whole interpretation of the life of Jesus. 
Instead, therefore, of explaining this command as historical, i.e. from 
the lifetime of Jesus, it seems far better to regard it as derived from the 
document “M” which, as Streeter has shown, bears the marks of the 
Jerusalem controversy over the admission of Gentiles. Here is an oracle 
of some prophet, speaking in the name of the Lord, but speaking on the 
other side !—perhaps using some saying or other from the current tradi- 
tion of Jesus’ words, but expanding it to cover, now, the mission of the 
church, and limiting it to Jewish towns—there was little enough time, 
anyway, and the Parousia would take place before the “cities of Israel” 
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had been evangelized! (Some saying of the Lord—from the period of 
the “temporal” mission may have been adapted by the prophet: note 
how Matthew 10:6 and 15:24 can be reinterpreted by emphasis—“I 
_was not sent but unto the lost sheep of the house of Israel,” rather than 
with emphasis on “Israel.” And this, I venture to think, was the orig- 
inal significance of the saying, before the Marcan story of the Syrophoe- 
nician woman was adapted to elucidate the author’s understanding of 
the words.) But if this be the source of the saying that forbids the 
Gentile mission, how did it ever get into the “universalistic” Gospel of 
Matthew? The answer is simple: the Gospel is a “traditional” book, 
not a free literary composition of a self-consistent author ; the author— 
or editor—was one who, like the compilers and copyists of the Old 
Testament and of other sacred literatures, aimed to “gather up the 
fragments, that nothing be lost”; he was himself the “‘scribe instructed 
in the kingdom, who brought forth out of his treasures things new and 
old”—later prophetic interpretation as well as older and unquestion- 
able tradition. Above all, as a Semitic compiler of religious tradition, 
he was perfectly uncritical. This is fortunate—otherwise we should 
have had one man’s poor selection rather than the rich and varied 
church-tradition of his time. 


V 


We might illustrate the growth and divergence found in the New 
Testament from other angles—say from the ethical, where views range 
all the way from blind, furious hatred of Rome (e.g. Revelation 17-18) 
to the acknowledgment that the “powers that be are ordained by 
God” (Romans 13:1), and where Jesus’ counsel, “Render to Caesar 

. . render to God” (Mark 12:17), appears already to be taken as a 
blessing upon the two empires—thus anticipating Dante and Aquinas 
by twelve centuries, and Ambrose by three, Constantine by two, Melito 
of Sardis by one. Some of the New Testament ethics is frankly world- 
renouncing, apocalyptic, eschatological, either ascetical or at the least 
an interim-ethic ; but not all—other passages are as completely unmoti- 
vated by eschatology or by asceticism as anything in Epictetus or the 
Jewish wisdom literature. Both attitudes have influenced the trans- 
mission of Jesus’ ethical teaching. On the one hand, it has been height- 
ened, in the eschatological, other-worldly, ascetic direction; on the 
other, it has been flattened into a prudential code—in places little more 
than rules of etiquette! Both tendencies—or rather all three (eschato- 
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logical, ascetic, and prudential ) have been at work, and must be reck- 
oned with, especially in connnection with Jesus’ so-called “social eth- 
ics.” Was he a revolutionist, or an apocalyptic, or neither—or both? 
But enough has been said to indicate the range of variation and the 
rapidity and vitality of the growth displayed in the New Testament. 
What is the significance of it all for us today? “The Spirit breatheth 
where it listeth” (John 3:8 mg)—like the wind: you hear its sound, 
but cannot tell whence it comes or whither it goes! There is no confin- 
ing the movements of the Spirit within the prescribed courses of con- 
ventional religion; nor does the New Testament provide us with a set of 
blue-prints covering every future development of the Christian Church 
to the end of time. Of course it is not enough merely to claim that the 
Spirit saith so-and-so “unto the churches.” The proof of the Spirit’s 
guidance must be forthcoming, in “the fruits of the Spirit,” in the en- 
richment and extension and illumination of the church’s life, in the 
transformation of human motives, bringing every act and thought into 
subjection to the leadership and inspiration of Christ. But surely we 
can now see that the New Testament is the record of a tremendous up- 
surging movement of spiritual vitality which “made all things new,” 
took a fresh view of human life and its possibilities, broke “the power of 
sin in the flesh,” set men free from despair, launched them upon a new 
course of spiritual discovery and adventure, and opened up wholly new 
avenues of moral and religious attainment. It is more than a record of 
the past: the New Testament is a book throbbing with present achieve- 
ment and hope for the future. Even the life of Jesus and the stories of 
the early apostles are told, not as history, but from the vantage-point of 
present reality: the Jesus of the Gospels is the one who now stands at 
the right hand of God; the Spirit outpoured in Jerusalem is still active 
in the church. The so-called “historical” books of the New Testament 
are quite as much documents of contemporary faith as they are records 
of that faith’s antecedents and beginnings. Indeed, the New Testament 
might be called the Testament or Revelation of the Holy Spirit, supple- 
menting and bringing to its destined climax the Testament or Revela- 
tion of the Law and Prophets. With such a book in its hands, the 
church cannot fail to be adventurous, to “undertake great things for 
God, expect great things from God,” and be prepared to see new things 
in our time, great and wonderful and unexpected, as the Spirit leads us 
on where he will. We must have tests, criteria of judgment, of course— 
as the New Testament itself warns us (Romans 8: 2-30; 1 John 4: 1-6) ; 
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but we must also expect variation, and seek for unity in the midst of 
diversity rather than a dull and static uniformity; above all, if we are to 
be true to the New Testament, we must have faith in the guiding Spirit 
_of the Living God, who is still, and evermore, intimately concerned with 
human affairs, and has never—will never—abandon his Church. 
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CONTEMPORARY BOOKS 
CHRIST AND HISTORY 


Tue Cive To History, by Joun Macmurray. Harper and Brothers, $2.50. 


VER since a comparatively unknown Oxford don attracted a nation-wide 
audience for a series of radio talks on philosophy (Freedom in the 
Modern World, 1930), it has been recognized that John Macmurray’s mind 
is one of the most penetrating and original which is seeking to reinterpret 
religion in our day. Subsequent writings have offered a further popular 
interpretation of reality (Interpreting the Universe, 1933), illuminating 
explorations of the inner nature of personal life (Reason and Emotion, 1935; 
and The Structure of Religious Experience, 1936) ; and, still more recently, 
investigations of the relations of Christianity and Communism (The Philos- 
ophy of Communism, 1933; Creative Society, 1936; two essays in Christianity 
and the Social Revolution, 1936). These studies have prepared the way for 
an attempt at a full-fledged philosophy of history. The Clue to History is 
much the most ambitious of Professor Macmurray’s books; it is also much the 
most important. 
No brief summary can do justice to a work which in almost every para- 
graph is studded with brilliant and provocative interpretations and generaliza- 
tions. But the main import may be suggested :— 


The fatal pitfall of human thought as of human experience is dualism—the dualisms 
of thought and action, of reason and emotion, of theory and practice, of spiritual and 
material, of ideal and actual, of ethics and apocalyptic realization, of this world and 
another, of freedom and responsibility, of desire and duty, of social responsibility and 
personal fulfillment, of individual and community, of God and the world. It is precisely 
the genius of the religious consciousness as truly exemplified by the Hebrews that, in it, 
all of these dualisms are overcome in an integral understanding and experience of reality. 
To achieve that monistic apprehension of life requires, in us children of the Western 
mind, a “Copernican revolution.” 

It is Jesus’ greatness that in him the Hebrew religious consciousness found consum- 
mate realization. This enabled him alone rightly to understand history. “God is a 


worker. . . . His work is history. . . . History is the realization of the intention of 
God. . . . Man is free to will freedom; he is also free to reject it... . But the will 
to power is self-contradictory and therefore necessarily self-defeating. . . . Whether our 


intention conforms to the purpose of God or opposes it, we cannot achieve anything 
but the purpose of God.” 

Authentic Christianity is the historic continuity of the intention of Jesus informed by 
these insights. But the history of the Christian Movement is a sequence of tragic de- 
sertions of its true genius in servitude to one or another dualism, of consequent frustra- 
tion and self-defeat, and of the reappearance and triumph of God’s purpose over and 
in spite of the successive apostasies of the church. 

In the early centuries, Christianity fell victim to the dualisms of either the Greek 
or the Roman mind. It swung to the Eastern preoccupation with thought or the 
Western trust in action. On the theoretical side, it accepted the dualistic thought- 
forms of Greek philosophy, the severance of the contemplative life from the practical 
life, the antithesis of ethics and cosmology; the outcome is the sterile and futile other- 
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worldliness of Greek Orthodoxy. On the practical side, it conquered the Roman Em- 
pire but absorbed the Empire’s love of power; the outcome is the materialism and 
imperialism of Roman Catholicism. 

With the disintegration of the ancient world, Christianity succeeded in creating the 
first universal community—the Christendom of mediaeval Europe. But its achievement 
was vitiated and ultimately frustrated by the dualisms already domesticated within its 
being. Servitude to contemplation issued in monasticism with its radical self-centeredness 
and otherworldliness. Servitude to wealth and the will-to-power issued in the corrup- 
tion of mediaeval ecclesiasticism. 

Catharsis for the purging of society again came forth from recovery of true Chris- 
tian insights. But that recovery was never more than partial, its permeation of the 
social organism never thoroughgoing. Dualism continued and waxed. In philosophy, 
it produced the absurdities of Cartesian metaphysics and the radical individualism of 
Kantian ethics. In politics, it bred the mutually destructive imperialisms of the mod- 
ern state and the self-frustration of capitalist economy. The end-product is the sick- 
ness of a glutted society, the impotence of bastard democracy and the preposterous 
pretensions of Fascism—all fated to self-destruction through dogged denial of the in- 
herent laws of social being. The only hopeful illumination within the contemporary 
scene comes from the emergence of an authentic attempt to create universal com- 
munity in Russia. “Soviet Russia is the nearest approach to the realization of the 
Christian intention that the world has yet seen.” 


Hosts of brilliant historic insights and daring interpretations call for special 
notice and comment. A single illustration must suffice. Although Macmurray 
claims no special competence as New Testament scholar, his interpretation of 
the much-mooted relation between the ethical and the apocalyptic elements in 
Jesus’ thought warrants serious assessment. The deletion of the apocalyptic 
elements as later accretions, as by the Emmet-Dougall school, no longer wins 
measurable support among critics. The acceptance of the apocalyptic strain 
as primary and the accommodation of the ethical teaching to that presupposi- 
tion as “the ethic of the coming Kingdom,” according to the current fashion, 
makes nonsense of large segments of teaching of indubitable authenticity and 
has never proved widely convincing to other than critics. But when Jesus’ 
ethics are taken as foundational, not merely as a code for ideal conduct but 
as disclosures of the actual and obdurate character of reality, then the apoca- 
lyptic forecasts follow as predictions of the inevitable outworking into history 
of that living reality. Ethics and apocalyptic are integrally related as struc- 
ture and manifestation. Because God is the living active Sovereign of history 
whose will yields the principles by which alone human life may be truly lived, 
his purpose must achieve realization in the actualities of historic event, his 
Kingdom must come. The foreshortening of the time perspective is both 
explicable and relatively unimportant. This interpretation is more convinc- 
ingly worked out in The Clue to History than the present reviewer has seen 
elsewhere. 

It is not easy to bring strictures against an argument with whose main theses 
one holds almost complete agreement. To be sure, no alert reader will fail to 
raise dozens of question marks before detailed historic renderings and general- 
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izations, occasionally quite faulty, reared upon them. But divergence in detail 
should not be permitted to divert one from the main argument in all its sweep 
and power, its profound penetration and its massive supporting evidence. 
Here is a proposal in the most vital area of human thought today, the philos- 
ophy of history, which cuts directly across many of the almost intuitive assump- 
tions of contemporary thinkers, especially those who have gone to school to 
philosophy, whether classical or modern. It demands sustained refutation or 
a “Copernican revolution” in which an integral religious consciousness shall 
displace the familiar thought-habits of Western minds: 

Our criticism may be confined to a single point, though it is one which 
strikes vitally at the development of the basic thesis. With all of his illumi- 
nating investigations into the inner working of human personality, Professor 
Macmurray has badly missed the Christian reading of the nature and above all 
the significance of individual persons, on both the negative and the positive 
side. Negatively, he underrates the reality and character of human sin. 

“For the religious consciousness, the problem that arises is not ‘why do 
men not do what they ought to do’ but ‘why do men not do what they want 
to do?’ The unrelenting critic of Greek speculative idealism is here close to 
the superficialities of the Greek view of man. 

And, by the very dialectical principle which Macmurray delights to illus- 
trate, underestimate of the evil in man is characteristically paralleled by an 
undervaluation of individual persons and their power in the moulding of 
history. Revulsion from the “leadership principle” in contemporary Fascism 
encourages denial of the determinative significance of persons for the realiza- 
tion of history’s true destiny. And so, in the last analysis, history goes its 
fated way according to the dialectical antitheses which flow from God’s pur- 
pose for it. Men illustrate the forces determining it; sometimes they discern 
and proclaim those forces; but they cannot alter their march. And Jesus 
becomes one who understood why things happen as they do. He becomes 
the revealer of the truth about human destiny. But the mere disclosure of 
history’s immanent principles of advance, important as that is, could hardly 
be claimed as the “‘center of history.” Once again, we discover that the writer 
has been overtaken by the very intellectualist fallacy against which he delights 
to inveigh. 

This misreading of personality’s nature and its significance, as Rein- 
hold Niebuhr has pointed out, misleads Macmurray into two contradictory 
fallacies of interpretation—utopianism and naturalism. 

The leavening of Europe by Christianity has gone so far that unless progress can 


be stopped altogether the next step must be the adoption of the Christian intention 


not merely in idea but in practice. And this would be the disappearance of dualism 
and the end of class society. . . . 


The realization of this glorious fulfillment is, as quoted above, already antici- 
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pated in the Soviet Russia of today! On the other hand, the control of social 
processes by dialectical contradictions written into the structure of things 
yields a total interpretation which is in effect social determinism. The history 
portrayed is a stage on which actors move according to a priori principles of 
benevolent but inexorable incidence, rather than a living drama in which 
free actors may make and unmake the plot in its advance and turn the whole 
course of the play for good. 

The source of this grave weakness in Macmurray’s thought is not far to 
seek. It is, in every instance, his servitude to Marxian interpretation where it 
contradicts the Christian view. The clue to history given him by a Jew of the 
first century is supplanted by the clue to history proposed by a Jew of the 
nineteenth century. In so far forth, we are deprived of a thoroughgoing 
Christian philosophy of history. 

But this shortcoming, serious as it is, should not lessen our appreciation of 
one of the most original, challenging and notable contributions to the search 
for the meaning of history in our day. 

Henry P. Van Dusen. 


CURRENT BRITISH POLITICAL THINKING 


GoVERNMENT AND THE GOVERNED, by R. H. S. Crossmann. Christopher's, London, 
5/6. 
ee oF LreapErsHip, by JoHN MippLeton Murry. Student Christian Move- 
ment, London, 5s. New York, Harper and Brothers, $2.00. 
HE author of these studies of “political ideas and political practice,” Mr. 
R. H. S. Crossmann, is an Oxford scholar who “has embarked on the 
open sea of politics”; this fact, as the Warden of New College says in his 
preface to the book, will add something to the value of these discussions. The 
Oxford philosopher is a Town Councillor, and a Labor candidate for 
Parliament; and he has also a genuine concern for education. He has said 
elsewhere that even “the best education” provided in his country does not 
fit a man to deal with the urgent demands of this age. 

This is not a book to be relegated to the reading of elementary students ; 
it is the work of a scholar who has a quick eye for the essential facts, and at 
the same time a style at once grave and daring and ironic. It is true that he 
covers a wide range but he does not allow himself digressions and he keeps 
strictly to the study of political ideas. He deals with the beginnings of the 
modern state, afterwards with the three Revolutions, English, American, 
French: in the latter part of the book he discusses the Industrial Revolution in 
Britain, National Liberalism and Imperialism; Socialism and the Russian 
Revolution, and last, in a chapter of unusual importance, the Fascist Revolu- 


tions from the Right. 
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At the outset he lays down the position which he establishes as he proceeds, 
that the study of political theory must concentrate on the great thinkers, who 
try to give order to the jumble of thoughts and emotions by which the most 
of us are moved. These thinkers are never typical or representative; they are 
always abnormal, usually unpopular, and often ineffective in their own times. 
The typical thinker about politics “is shallow, prejudiced and confused.” 
“Marx was a great political theorist” but Marxism had to become shallow, 
prejudiced and confused before it could be made into an influential political 
creed. It is our business to study in the past both the minds which gave order 
to the confusion and those who were themselves confused. We have to study 
these things if we are to understand ourselves and our day. 

The insight of the writer can be illustrated from his analysis of Marxism. 
“If Marx and Hegel were right in asserting that the historical dialectic pro- 
duced new syntheses unintelligible in the categories of the previous epoch, then 
no special theory of social science can for long give safe grounds of predic- 
tion.” Such an interpretation as Marx gives must, on his own evidence, go 
out of date. But instead of undertaking a great study of the historical process, 
the heirs of Karl Marx have acted as if his analysis of capitalism would hold 
good for the duration of the class-struggle. They are deluded by the thing 
which they despise in theory—Liberal optimism ! 

There is a severe but calm judgment of the Revolution from the Right. 
In accordance with his method, Mr. Crossmann lays great stress upon the 
personal history of Herr Hitler. Anti-Semitism is for him the substitute for 
class-war, and racialism the alternative to the materialist conception of history. 
Herr Hitler is himself a product of life in Vienna before the war. “What had 
been a romantic farrago of pseudo-science, which raised a mild flutter in the 
municipal politics of pre-war Vienna, was suddenly given a European signifi- 
cance by the Treaty of Versailles.” Hitler is “not a myth-maker but the per- 
sonification of a myth.” He has his place as the instrument of the idea which 
inspires him. 

The struggle is still undecided. One thing is clear to the author—“the 
epoch of National Liberalism is over.” What will take its place depends on 
the “actions of democrats in England and America during the coming years.” 
This is a book of unusual importance both in itself and as a promise of other 
things. 

From another type of experience altogether, Mr. Middleton Murry dis- 
cusses The Price of Leadership. Mr. Murry has been through a long pilgrim- 
age in his own thinking as his books testify. He believes that the problem 
before his nation today is to educate a new ruling class; but he declares that 
ane: is now no theory of society at all underlying education in England. 

Whereas the Russians, the Germans, and the Italians are being consciously 
educated into a religious (though anti-Christian) theory of society, we have 
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abandoned the Christian theory of society by which our last effective extension 
of education into the ruling-class was inspired.” The English people have set 
forth this paradox: In their country Protestant sects believed that religion was 
more important than anything; and made heroic sacrifices rather than be 
false to their beliefs. They became a democracy ; but having become a democ- 
racy, they will provide only a religion that is non-religious. A secular educa- 
tion in England of all places, where democracy was mainly achieved by the 
religious passion of the Christian sects! 

Mr. Murry is passionately in earnest in pleading for Christian education; 
and it must be an education not for a life of individual piety, but for a life in 
a Christian community. All the “advances” in the modern world will only 
hasten its rush to universal death unless mankind becomes more conscious of 
its “membership one with another.” Men look to “politics” for deliverance 
and look in vain. They are looking in reality for a Christian society ; and they 
will not get it save from Christian men. That is where education enters; and 
whatever may be the conditions in the different countries, the plea for a new 
beginning in Christian education can be read in every modern nation. 

Epwarb SHILLITO. 


RECENT STUDIES IN CHRISTIAN HISTORICAL 
SOURCES 
EscHATOLOGY AND Eruics IN THE TEACHING OF JEsus, by AmMos Niven Witper. Harper 
& Brothers, $2.50. 
Tue Reicion or THE New TEsTaMENT, by Ernest Witiiam Parsons. Harper & 
Brothers, $2.50. 
HE basic problem in the study of the teaching of Jesus is to discover the 
relation between his apparent belief in the early and sudden inauguration 
of the Kingdom of God and his interpretation of God’s ethical demands upon 
men. Only two logically consistent positions have seemed possible: Those 
who have been most impressed by Jesus’ belief in the imminent end of the 
present age have been inclined to affirm that his ethic was an “interim” 
ethic, not intended for universal application. On the other hand, those who 
have begun by being persuaded of the genuineness and sincerity of Jesus’ 
ethical teaching have been disposed to discount the importance of his escha- 
tology. The Gospel evidence renders both of these logically consistent positions 
almost equally indefensible. The solution of the problem is obviously more 
complicated than either of these simple answers has assumed. Mr. Wilder's 
work has the great merit of being a competent discussion of the problem thus 
realistically conceived and of offering a solution for it much more consonant 
with the evidence of the Gospels than holders of either of the logically extreme 
positions can claim. 
Stated most briefly, Professor Wilder’s position is that although Jesus hoped 
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confidently for the early coming of the Kingdom, his ethic was not an interim 
ethic; for Jesus believed the Kingdom had, in one sense, already come. The 
new day had begun to dawn. The “new covenant” relation had already been 
established. The Kingdom of God, soon to be gloriously consummated, was 
even then in existence. The ethics of Jesus 


can be best designated as ethics of the present Kingdom of God or new-covenant ethics. 
It is not primarily an ethics for the relations and conduct of the future eschatological 
Kingdom. Nor is it Kingdom ethics in the sense that its practice would admit to the 
Kingdom nor that it would “build” the Kingdom. It is Kingdom ethics in the sense that 
it represents the righteousness of those living in the days of the new covenant and em- 
powered and qualified by the reconciliation and redemption of that age. 


Wilder feels that both Jewish eschatology, at its best and most characteristic, 
and Jesus’ eschatology, were so largely mythological and symbolic as to serve 
only formally as an ethical sanction. The real.sanctions of the ethic of Jesus 
were rational and religious—such sanctions as the character of God and the 
authority of Scripture. The appeal to penalties and rewards in the teaching 
of Jesus is not denied, but it is held to be subordinate to the appeal to God’s 
nature and will. What appear formally as rewards and penalties are essen- 
tially the consequences of moral action. Some of the more drastic ethical 
demands of Jesus are explained as owing to the exigencies of Jesus’ own per- 
sonal situation and to the demands of the current period of stress, when the 
powers of this age were resisting desperately the victorious advance of the 
Kingdom. Only in this sense and with reference only to a very small propor- 
tion of Jesus’ utterances is anything like an “interim” ethic allowed. 

This summary does meager justice to an argument always interesting, often 
striking and cogent, and generally convincing. I found myself occasionally 
disagreeing. I am not persuaded that Mr. Wilder has succeeded in validating 
the ethical teaching of Jesus for modern times by substituting the idea of a 
“new covenant” ethic for an interim ethic, but such validation was not the 
author’s primary intention; he was making an historical study. And I am 
by no means sure that such drastic demands as Jesus’ “Sell all that you have 
and give to the poor” were not intended universally. But I was enlightened 
and stimulated by every section of this well written book. No student either of 
Jesus or of the ethical responsibility of the contemporary church should fail 
to read it. 

Professor Parsons’ volume is a fresh statement of the religious positions 
represented by the New Testament. He begins with chapters on the religion 
of Jesus and the pre-Pauline Christians and follows with accounts of later 
religious views of the early church as they are reflected in its leading docu- 
ments—the letters of Paul, the Synoptic Gospels, Hebrews, Revelation, the 
Fourth Gospels, and the remaining books. Mr. Parsons spends little time on 
questions of introduction, referring the reader to standard discussions of such 
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_ Matters; it is the religious message of the several books in which he is inter- 
ested. No attempt is made to harmonize the messages with one another ; each 
book or group of books is allowed to speak for itself. Given the limitations of 
space under which the author labored, he has given remarkably adequate, as 
_ also clear, accounts of what the various early Christian leaders and communi- 
ties thought about such matters as God, man, sin and salvation. This is 
“biblical theology” at its best. 
JoHN Knox. 


CRITICAL CHRISTIAN MARXIANISM 


coe Curistianiry, by SHerwoop Eppy. Willett, Clark and Company, 
2.00. 
N THE midst of conflicting ideologies that absorb the thought and deter- 
mine the action of the present-day world, has Christianity significance and 
can it contribute to an ultimate outcome of human well-being? Sherwood 
Eddy’s book will be of peculiar importance to all who are concerned. The 
author’s intimate knowledge of post-war Europe, especially Russia, coupled 
with his Christian training and interest make him one whom all who have the 
issues at heart will eagerly question to learn what he thinks. And they will find 
it here in straight-forward and uncompromised statement. It is arresting 
reading from first to last. His sentences are compact; so that an amazing 
amount of research and thought are condensed in the 229 pages. The vigor 
of his style arouses a response which will have lasting effect upon the reader. 
My parallel reading at the time happened to be Steinbeck’s Grapes of Wrath. 
I felt like tossing my hat in the air when I went from the one book to the 
other. In the name of Christianity the challenge is accepted and religion can 
and will do something about it. 

The first half of the book answers the question “What is Christianity?” by 
condensing the results of the best critical, historical study of the New Testa- 
ment and church history. Fortunately here is what we know set forth so that 
the layman will be intrigued to read it. Here is no “dry-as-dust theologian” 
writing for other theologians. “Christianity begins with the religion of Jesus, 
having its origin and goal in the conception of the Kingdom of God on earth.” 
“The four principal elements in Jesus’ conception of the Kingdom of God 
are the four basic needs and demands of every awakening individual man— 
justice, liberty, a more abundant life, and a widening fellowship becoming a 
universal brotherhood.” The development of Christianity by amalgamation 
with Greek thought and by reflection upon the person of Jesus are traced ; 
but the second five chapters in which the economic application of Christianity 
is set forth are concerned with and have constant reference to “‘the original 
gospel of Jesus.” In the chapters of historical survey there are points where 
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the theologian would be moved to discuss with Mr. Eddy this or that emphasis 
or interpretation but that is inevitable in a field where shades of opinion vary 
with each scholar. I, myself, would like to ask the author, for example, how 
he reconciles the paragraph on page 83 in the chapter on “The Meaning of 
Christ” which runs: “This discovery which makes Jesus the Christ in whom 
Christianity takes its rise is one which sets him forever apart. . . . No other man 
had the vocation to be God in the unique sense that Jesus had” etc., with 
the paragraph beginning on the bottom of page 97: “The incarnation must 
not be confined to a Galilean. . . . In his relation to the Christ, Jesus is on 
the same footing with us.” While this whole chapter is a proper one accord- 
ing to the theological tradition, I wonder if Mr. Eddy does not come danger- 
ously near what he himself condemns on page 84: “From the third to the 
seventh century the church had for the most part failed to seek first the 
Kingdom of God; instead it had become absorbed in the theological discussion 
concerning the true doctrine of the person of Jesus. . . . This was indeed a 
far cry from the good news of the Galilean Jesus... .” Perhaps one should 
say Mr. Eddy properly gives us his Christology and then, whether we agree 
with it or not, carries us along to the application of Revolutionary Christianity 
which may be accepted independently of it. 

Following a chapter which expounds the necessity for “the bipolar experi- 
ence of a whole gospel,” both personal and social, we plunge into the heart 
of the matter. Evolution and revolution are both in harmony with early 
Christian expectation in which growth and catastrophic change are both asso- 
ciated with the coming of the Kingdom. It is not surprising therefore that 
the author should be an apologist for the Russian revolution and, by con- 
trasting it with the French revolution, should minimize the horrors of which the 
democracies make so much. Mr. Eddy has a high appreciation of Karl Marx 
whose work “in the understanding and of the making of the modern world is 
even more epoch-making than the work of Copernicus or Darwin in their 
day.” The brief but penetrating analysis of the philosophy of Marx, the 
evaluation of Marx with the author’s four points of agreement and four points 
of disagreement lead one to the conclusion that Mr. Eddy is a critical Marxian 
who holds that “economics is the basic, realistic determinant of all social life” 
and that the only solution of the problem of justice, which the Christian gospel 
demands, “‘s the abolition of the economic classes by ending the private owner- 
ship of the process by which society is fed, clothed, housed and served.” The 
Russian application of the philosophy of Marx is reviewed with the conclusion 
that “the two most important experiments being tried in the world today are 
the Russian experiment in justice and the Anglo-Saxon experiment in liberty.” 
For the fulfillment of the Christian ideal these two must be combined. The 
conclusion of his exposition of American democracy is that capitalism “‘is 
always and inevitably, essentially unjust as between rich and poor, owners and 
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owned.” He adds: “It is the maturing conviction of the writer that the pros- 
pects in America are not favorable for a peaceful transition to a socialized 
economy as in some other democracies.” This is an ominous judgment from 
a student of political affairs with wide knowledge and it behooves us to take it 
with concern. Fascism, especially in its German form, is exposed as at every 
point opposed to the four principal elements in Jesus’ conception of the King- 
dom of God. Underlying Mr. Eddy’s thought is the conviction that “God is 
actually at work in all history and in his world today,” and Russian Com- 
munists who “sought to build an economy of abundance, for an ultimately free 
and classless society, which was to become a universal brotherhood” may 
therefore be counted his instruments. 

The two closing chapters reveal what seems to the reviewer the one great 
omission in the statement of and the application of “the original gospel.”’ In 
the statement of “the four principal elements in Jesus’ conception of the King- 
dom of God” there is no mention of the thing which distinguished Jesus as 
a prophet of the Kingdom from the kingdom-seeking prophets and parties of 
his day. If there had been, there could not have been the identification of 
the Christian in his pursuit of justice with the “realist” to whom the means, 
method, spirit are dictated by the necessities of the situation ; hence non-violent 
preferably, or violent if need be. The gospel of Jesus and the essence of his 
teaching of “the Way” was epitomized by Luke at the beginning of his story 
as “Good will among men.” Eddy says: ‘The guide to Christian conduct is 
experience interpreted by reason in the light of the spirit of Christ.”” How any 
experience interpreted in the spirit displayed in the Sermon on the Mount 
could lead a follower to adopt the way of violence is a mystery to me. I say 
“Amen” to all four elements of Jesus’ conception which form the frame-work 
of Mr. Eddy’s plea, but I miss the great, underlying, animating fifth element 
variously designated as love or goodwill. Is there not a parting of the ways 
between the Marxian emphasis on conflict and the Christian approach to 
justice always and only by the Christian way? Lest the Christian, through 
sentimental attachment to the spirit, lose sight of the objective, as has so 
frequently been the case in Christian history, we need the challenge of Sher- 
wood Eddy’s single-minded absorption in the objective. 

Joun How tanp LATHROP. 


THE IMPACT OF CHRISTIANITY UPON CULTURE 
Curistianiry AND Morats, by Epwarp Westermarck. The Macmillan Company, 
$5.00. 
HREE facts about this book—in addition to the author’s recent death— 
give it a place of special interest. The first is that it is a view of the in- 
fluence of Christianity upon moral life as it appears to a great anthropological 
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historian of morals. Second, it is written on the basis of a remarkable knowl- 
edge of the relevant Christian literature. The book is well documented 
throughout. Third, it is on the whole an indictment of the influence of 
ecclesiastical Christianity upon the development of morals. It is written with 
sufficient objectivity—perhaps with as much objectivity as the more scholarly 
Christian apologists show on the other side—to make it a book to be reckoned 
with and a useful goad for churchmen. 

Westermarck begins by restating his familiar and much criticized theory 
concerning the basis of morals in the moral emotions and the consequent 
relativity of morals to the varying subjective attitudes of men. This theory 
involves the most astonishing confusion between feelings and judgments which 
have some claim to objectivity ; and I cannot see that the confusion is cleared 
up in this book. Briefly the theory is as follows. Moral standards depend upon 
certain human feelings which in form are universal though the objects to which 
they refer may differ. There are no objective moral standards but there is a 
certain unity in human morality because “there are certain general character- 
istics which belong to the very nature of our moral consciousness.” The dis- 
tinctively moral emotions are those which are characterized by a tendency to 
praise or blame and to do so impartially. In other words, blind resentment 
because of personal injury to oneself is not a moral emotion but when the re- 
sentment takes the form of disapproval of the act which would apply as much 
if another were injured it becomes moral. It is obvious that, in this elaboration 
of the theory, the emotion has ceased to be a self-validating source of moral 
standards. The emotions themselves are judged by the standard of impartiality 
which has almost unlimited implications for a system of moral judgments. 
The confusion is perhaps most evident in such a sentence as this: “I have 
tried to show that the ethics of Jesus were expressions of his moral emotions, 
and that these were in general agreement with the nature of such emotions 
when guided by sufficient sympathy and discrimination.’ (Italics the re- 
viewer's.) It seems then that when moral emotions are sufficiently moral they 
are the basis of morality ! 

Though the book is in the main an attack upon ecclesiastical morality, the 
author, as is indicated by the sentence just quoted, has great appreciation of 
the ethical teachings of Jesus. He stresses both the love commandment in the 
teachings of Jesus and the sublimated egoism in Jesus’ emphasis upon rewards 
and punishments. Westermarck approves of both and believes that they are 
not incompatible. He defends this egoism by saying: “There is no incon- 
sistency between benevolence being the immediate spring of action and the 
hope of reward being the ultimate motive for it.’ Of Jesus he says: ‘‘To desire 
to gain divine favour, with everything implied in it, must certainly have been 
regarded by him as a right motive for our conduct.” Westermarck’s interest 
in the command: “Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself,” is to show that it 
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_ goes beyond what he means by morality. Morality is based as we have seen 
upon moral emotions which involve impartiality. But this command of Jesus 
goes beyond impartiality: for impartiality would permit me to prefer my own 
_ lesser good to the greater good of my neighbor provided I recognize the right 
of my neighbor to do the same. Westermarck, consequently, must add to his 
so-called moral emotions what he calls the “sentiment of altruism” on which 
much of the teaching of Jesus is based. If you were to ask him if this senti- 
ment of altruism is good he could consistently give you no answer. The most 
that he could say is that it is altruistic. 

This brief discussion of the ethics of Jesus in relation to Westermarck’s 
theory does not adequately convey the extent to which the author has given 
us a comprehensive and usually sound discussion of the subject in spite of the 
theory. He devotes a chapter to the ethics of Paul which concentrates on the 
fact that one finds in Paul both the emphasis upon justification by faith alone 
_ and a great concern for ethical life. Westermarck is much fairer to Paul than 
most of those who approach him from the outside, but I do not believe that 
he sees the dialectical unity of Paul’s thought on this subject or the way in 
which Paul by identifying faith with the experience of being “‘in Christ’ intro- 
duces into it from the start the full Christian moral content. 

The second half of the book is perhaps more important than the first be- 
cause it is not greatly affected by the author’s peculiar theory of morals, and 
gives him a chance as an historian to survey the impact of Christianity upon 
human culture. He asks concerning the effect of Christianity upon “the 
regard for human life,” upon economic institutions, upon slavery, upon the 
regard for truth, upon marriage and the relations between the sexes, and upon 
regard for the lower animals. Although this section begins with the statement 
that Christianity “inspired a greater regard for human life than was felt any- 
where in pagan society” the author’s conclusions are mainly negative. Such 
judgments as the following are characteristic: “War is a rock on which Chris- 
tian principles have suffered the most miserable shipwreck.” “I am concerned 
with the influence of the Christian religion on economics; and this influence 
has decidedly collapsed.” Slavery, religious persecution, the conception of the 
place of women which was held by many a celibate theologian, the cruel 
effects of the absolute prohibition of divorce, “the anthropocentric exclusive- 
ness” which left little place for the lower animals—these things in particular 
stand out in the indictment made against Christianity. This indictment, which 
takes the form of an objective historical account, should be considered by a 
reviewer who combines expertness in church history with equal knowledge 
of the history of culture. As I am no historian I can only indicate certain 
questions which Westermarck leaves unanswered and certain gaps in his 


presentation. 
1. As an account of the compromises of ecclesiastical institutions and of 


the development of deductive and legalistic ecclesiastical ethics this book con- 
tains all too much truth. But little is said about the impact of the Christian 
spirit either within or outside the church. During its history Christianity has 
kept alive certain social visions (well summarized in McNeill’s The Christian 
Hope for World Society) ; it has developed many saints, canonized and un- 
canonized; it has preserved standards in the light of which Christians have 
been regularly called to repentance; it has pointed in each generation to God 
who is beyond every secular power; it has created something which we now 
appreciate because we have so largely lost it—something which can only be 
described as ‘“‘Christendom’—a society which united many classes and 
nations by common loyalties and the recognition of common standards which 
were not without effect even when they were flouted. In spite of all the sins 
and failures of Christians these contributions have had great influence in the 
taming and refining of raw humanity. 

2. It is made evident in this book that social advance has usually come, in 
large part, from the criticism and the reforming zeal of humanitarians and 
rationalists who are outside the church. But there is no clear facing of the 
problem of how far these anti-clerical humanitarians draw their vision and 
their impulse from Christianity. I should not expect an entirely, sweeping 
answer to be a true one, but surely there is much to indicate that eighteenth 
century rationalists and nineteenth century radicals were influenced by what 
Westermarck himself admits “inspired a greater regard for human life than 
was felt anywhere in pagan society.” 

3. Though the author is acquainted with the many recent Christian inter- 
pretations of the history of Christianity, the story of Christianity as this book 
tells it stops in most cases about fifty years ago. There seems to me to be 
massive evidence that we are in a new period which makes possible a per- 
spective quite different from Westermarck’s. The development of the Christian 
social conscience in the past half century has been amazing. It is characteristic 
in some form of nearly every branch of the church. Books by Berdyaev, Brun- 
ner, Maritain show how the thinkers of three great traditions represent it. 
It is embodied in many ecclesiastical institutions, from our many denomina- 
tional agencies for social action to the World Council of Churches. It has 
been crystallized in the deliverances of all the great recent ecumenical con- 
ferences and in papal encyclicals. Except for certain recent modifications of 
the rigid attitude toward such matters as birth control and divorce which come 
within his field of special interest, Westermarck seems to know nothing of 
this development. 

There has been a change in regard to slavery, war, scientific truth, re- 
ligious persecution, economic justice, the place of women, and the more 
inhumane legalism surrounding marriage. This change is doubtless the result 
of the interplay of secular impulses and tendencies within the church. But 
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the secular impulses are not independent of the influence of Christianity. The 
church is more self-critical than ever. And, there are countless Christians who 
believe that these changes are authentically Christian, that even when they in- 


| volve a departure from first century practice they have behind them the 


authority of the New Testament ethical imperatives translated into terms 
which fit our changed situation; and that henceforth they will modify pro- 
foundly the impact of Christianity upon society. 

Joun C. BENNETT. 


RECENT BRITISH THEISM 


Tue Empirical ArGuMENT For Gop IN Late British THoucut, by PETER ANTHONY 
Bertocct. With a Foreword by Frederick Robert Tennant. Harvard University 
Press, $3.50. 

N HIS Life of Johnson, Boswell relates an incident concerning a clergyman 
who, on visiting the great doctor, found it difficult to enter into the con- 

versation. Finally when the discussion turned to the subject of philosophy the 
clergyman saw his chance to say something ; he avowed that in his earlier years 
he had tried to become a philosopher, but, he said, cheerfulness would creep in. 

British philosophical theists, according to Dr. Bertocci, have for long tried 
to be empiricists but something else has usually crept in—rationalism, a 
priorism, traditionalism and the like. Yet Dr. Bertocci assures us that this 
crypto-rationalism and crypto-traditionalism are on the wane, and the story of 
empiricism in English theology may be told as a success story. That story 
Dr. Bertocci writes in the course of this “essay in empirical philosophical 
theology.” Although the study was pursued under the guidance of F. R. 
Tennant, who has written a Foreword on theological method, and with the 
counsel of the late W. R. Sorley, the author approaches his survey from a 
somewhat independent point of view, a blend of Tennant’s teleological 
theology and of Brightman’s personalism. 

The scope of the survey is limited, but it secures thereby the advantages of 
concentration and accuracy. The problems of empirical theology are grappled 
with primarily “as presented by five very significant English philosophers of 
the last hundred years”: James Martineau, A. S. Pringle-Pattison, W. R. 
Sorley, James Ward, and F. R. Tennant. The accuracy of the survey is 
guaranteed by the fact that the author had the counsel of W. R. Sorley in 
connection with the treatment of Pringle-Pattison’s and Sorley’s own views, 
and of F. R. Tennant in connection with Tennant’s own views and those of his 
teacher, James Ward. Obviously, any book which deals in detail and in 
earnest with such giants as these is not produced for popular consumption and 
thus Dr. Bertocci’s book is, if I may change the metaphor, not milk for babes. 

At the first blush the American empiricist will no doubt be a little puzzled 
to find the names of Martineau, Pringle-Pattison, and Sorley among those to 
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be studied as significant figures in the growth of the empiricist tradition in 
England. Hence, it should be explained that Martineau’s contribution to the 
empirical argument is presented as that of a pioneer. Martineau described 
his own position as a revolt against “sense-bound empiricism” in the direction 
of a “philosophical theology,” for he proposed to root theistic belief in moral 
and religious experience as well as in sense-experience. Moreover, Martineau’s 
use of the teleological argument for God (which in Dr. Bertocci’s view is 
synonymous with the empirical argument) bespeaks his esteem for the induc- 
tive, empirical method and a wavering confidence in the a priori, intuitive 
method generally associated with his name. 

Pringle-Pattison and Sorley are subjected to a searching criticism. Both 
make use of the empirical argument in that they develop the teleological argu- 
ment by reference to the order of nature and to the moral experience of man. 
But both fail to remain loyal to the empirical method, Pringle-Pattison be- 
cause he was “ultimately imprisoned by earlier loyalties” and Sorley because 
of the attractions of moral realism. Pringle-Pattison is commended for his 
rejection of the rationalism of both naturalism and absolutism, but his own 
method is shown to be rationalistic in its treatment of the nature of value and 
of time. Sorley is likewise commended for his empirical approach which 
“takes the pathway from man and the world by inference to God,” but he 
is found wanting in his resort to a rationalism which sharply dichotomizes 
the moral and the natural orders and fails to find the goodness of God in 
the land of the living. According to the author, Sorley’s moral argument for 
God is in the last analysis not only rationalistic ; it is also merely the ontological 
argument in disguise. And it may be added in passing that in the reviewer’s 
judgment the same thing should be said of Pringle-Pattison’s theory of value: 
it is difficult to understand how Dr. Bertocci can substantiate his claim that 
Pringle-Pattison rejected the ontological argument. 

In James Ward and Bishop Tennant the author finds the outstanding repre- 
sentatives of empirical theism. Ward’s contribution is seen in the psychological 
penetration which recognizes the objectivity and relativity of knowledge. Dr. 
Bertocci accepts Ward’s panpsychism but modifies it so as to confine it to the 
organic order, and he then appeals to the personalism of Bowne and Brightman 
which views physical nature as an expression of God’s energizing Will. But in 
the end Ward’s outlook is characterized as a “halting empiricism,” for he 
lapses into rationalism in his treatment of values and in his view that the 
goodness of God is not vindicated in man and nature as they are. 

By a process of elimination, therefore, Tennant is awarded the palm as 
an empirical theist. Both man and nature, both value and religious experience 
are by Tennant given consistent empirical interpretation. “It was Tennant 
only who awoke from the rationalistic slumber which not only led Kant to 
overlook the significance of the conative life, but through him also affected 
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the moral epistemology of our (other four) writers.” The empirical method 
is allegedly carried out by Tennant from its beginning in a relativistic inter- 
pretation of knowledge and values to its end in the denial that any peculiar 
_ validity attaches to “religious experience” and in its cautious statement of 
the teleological argument whereby “directivity in the process and plan in the 
primary collocations” are asserted. 

Though Tennant’s teleology is seen to be “more adequate and more em- 
pirical” than that of any other recent philosopher, Dr. Bertocci is on the alert 
to detect certain lapses from the empirical approach. It is perhaps because 
of his own large dependence upon Tennant that some of the latter’s major 
lapses are overlooked ; for example, his lapse into rationalism in his view of 
coherence and his lapse into skepticism in his views concerning probability 
and faith. But Dr. Bertocci does point out other lapses, especially in his dis- 
cussion of creation and the attributes of God; indeed, by way of correction he 
goes beyond Tennant in a final chapter on “An Empirical View of God’s 
Goodness,” where he expounds Bostonian personalism and also argues for 
Brightman’s earlier view that God is limited by internal factors of “the 
Given.” Brightman’s later view of “the Given” is rejected because it includes 
both rational and moral necessities as among the limitations in the nature 
of God. 

Dr. Bertocci has brought to this weighty survey the analytical power and 
the scholarship which a competent treatment of his subject demands. The 
reading of the book is facilitated by succinct summaries at the end of each 
chapter which draw together both exposition and criticism. Yet all is not well ; 
and just because this book is an important work, some of its deficiencies should 
be at least hinted at. It is curious that the author fails to deal with the concept 
of revelation, especially in his treatment of Martineau and Tennant; it is still 
more strange that he says nothing of sin and miracle, two aspects of religion 
to which Tennant has given careful consideration. One should have expected 
also in a study of empirical theology some attempt to interpret British em- 
pirical theism in the light of social and economic backgrounds. In the short 
biographical sketches of the five philosophers dealt with, no hint is given that 
the way in which they use the empirical method might be explained by the 
empirical method. Even a cursory investigation should have revealed that these 
men were temporally conditioned in their use of the empirical argument, and 
also that the empirical argument might well issue in quite different types of 
philosophical theology. Especially do these “uses of diversity” loom as a 
possibility when one reflects upon how great the difference in the result would 
be if Tennant in his use of analogia entis had given more attention to “depth 
psychology” or to human history. The British use of analogies from human 
experience in this regard is much narrower in scope and suggestiveness than 
German philosophical theology. All of which goes to show that the empirical 
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method represented in the philosophers dealt with in this volume is far from 
being a comprehensive or a scientific methodology. Nowhere in the volume 
do we find a clear-cut and systematic account of what the empirical method 
is or an indication of the conception and method of verification which should 
accompany it. But there is ample reason to believe that the author of this 
book is capable of fulfilling the need here suggested. It is to be hoped that 
he will yet put us still further in his debt by attempting such a task. Mean- 
while, this study of empirical theology in England can be recommended to 
all who are willing not to run as they read theology. 
JAMES LuTHER ADAMS. 


THE FULLNESS OF TIME 


Tue Jewish Worip IN THE Time or Jesus, by Cu. Guicnesert. E. P. Dutton and 
Company, $4.00. 
ANY and able attempts have been made to penetrate the mists of the 
centuries just before and after the emergence of Christianity. There 
was still room for this volume which combines to a notable degree sanity in 
judgment with felicity in phrase. It is a book which can be read with pleasure 
and pondered with profit. 

The volume is divided into four well-balanced books: The Political and 
Religious Condition of Palestine; Innovations and Foreign Influences; The 
Real Nature of Jewish Religious Life in Palestine; and Hellenistic Ju- 
daism. 

Much of the ground covered is well known; the student of these early days 
will not fail to discover all the familiar landmarks. At times the treatment is 
almost surprisingly brief. “An active and ambitious Arab named’ Herod, son 
of a certain Antipas,” receives but a single short paragraph ; but the significant 
thing is that it is a fair and actually illumining paragraph. The volume is 
very heavily documented, with the repeated suggestion that the reader will 
find detailed information here or there. Just because the footnotes are so 
essential it is unfortunate that to conserve space, the several authorities (nearly 
four hundred in number) are regularly referred to solely by the entirely arbi- 
trary Roman numeral given to the particular book in the appended series of 
bibliographies. This is very annoying and greatly hampers the reader. 

The greatest contribution of the eminent French scholar lies, as it appears 
to me, in his admirable treatment of the relationship of Israel with the outside 
world. “The time-honored picture of the closed fence, cutting Israel off from 
its geographical neighbors,” is rightly abandoned. It is all too clear that that 
fence had large breaches allowing the penetration of influences (Greek as 
well as Babylonian and Persian) of the most varied origin and nature into 
the heart of Judaism. In this connection his sane discussion of Jewish apoc- 
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_alypticism, the exuberant angelology and demonology, the reason for the rise 
and triumph of the idea of resurrection are notable contributions. 

The treatment of the Diaspora and its consequences, illumined by the alto- 

‘gether admirable picture of the organization of Jewish communities in the 
_ outside world, may well be pondered by the historian of the New Testament. 

Perhaps most refreshing of all is the clear-cut distinction that is constantly 

drawn between what is definitely established, what is on the whole probable, 

_what may for the moment be safely disregarded, and what will probably never 
be known. Far from being an affectation, this scholarly discrimination, un- 
fortunately not universal in historical writing, adds immensely to the weight of 
the volume. 

Someone has said, “French is a beautiful language to write theology in.” 
Professor S. H. Hooke of London is to be congratulated for his success in that 
most difficult of tasks, the making of a translation which gives no impression of 
being a translation, but which allows the vigor and beauty of the original to 
appear as at first hand. 

Morton S. Ensuwn. 


CATHOLIC DELIGHT 


Over THE Bent Wortp, A Mopern Catuoiic Antuotocy. Edited by SisteER Mary 
Louise, S. L. Sheed and Ward, $4.50. 
se HIS book has been fun,” says the editor, a Sister of Loretto, in a 
prefatory note. And the present reviewer can say the same, emphat- 
ically, after perusing its 765 pages in nightly instalments over a period of 
several weeks. It is a book to read on the instalment plan. It represents some 
seventy Roman Catholic writers of the present century, the majority of them 
English, a fair proportion American, and twenty from other nations, their 
work rendered in good translations. A third of the writers represented, I 
think, are really distinguished and most of the rest worth while. The pub- 
lisher is right in advertising the volume as a significant “cross section of the 
Catholic Literary Revival.” 

This movement has its roots in several more or less isolated authors of the 
nineteenth century such as, in England, Newman, Patmore, Thompson, 
Hopkins, and Alice Meynell, patroness of Belloc and Chesterton. The glowing 
literary friendship of young Belloc, Chesterton, and Baring in the very midst 
of the “Naughty Nineties” brought new force to the movement and prepared 
its widespread flowering. 

The collection under review has extraordinary variety. At first, indeed, it 
strikes one as a hodgepodge, and this impression to some extent persists. But 
soon the editor’s aim becomes apparent: she has tried hard to give us just 
enough and not too much of any one mood or tone at any one time. Flat 
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or heavy passages are not only few but scattered ; grave and gay are alternated 
in a fashion which, if kaleidoscopic, is certainly alluring. The book is “fun.” 
Delight and deity, moreover, concur here, because—in spite of the world’s 

vast load of dirt and sin, undisguised in this volume— 

Because the Holy Ghost over the bent 

World broods with warm breast and with ah! bright wings. 
These lines are from the proem, a sonnet by Hopkins on “God’s Grandeur.” 
And the sense of his grandeur, along with His loving humility, goes gleaming 
through the seven sections of the book, Poetry, Satire, Biography and History, 
Criticism, Essay and Miscellaneous, Hagiography, and Foreign Influences. 
In the first section, superb ballads from Chesterton and Belloc are worthily 
companioned by lyrics giving the poignant humor of Thomas Butler, the 
forceful originality of Sister Madeleva, and the strange loveliness of Eileen 
Duggan. The rest of the poetry is good only in spots. But the section as a 
whole, like the book as a whole, has the right Christian earthiness stemming 
from 


That timeless midnight scene 
When, two good folk between, 
Upon a manger bed 
Resting His crownless head, 
God by His own wise plan 
Set out to be a Man! 


This Birth piece by C. L. O’Donnell caused me to reread Leonard Feeney’s 
flaming “Resurrection” and then the following couplet from Chesterton’s 
““Lepanto”’: 


The hidden room in man’s house where God sits all the year, 
The secret window whence the world looks small and very dear. 


The Satire section, so warmly commended on the dust cover, seems to me 
the weakest part of the collection; too effortful and factitious, lacking the 
proper bite and sting. The lucubrations of Ronald Knox, timely when first 
published, have here a faded air. Chesterton’s chapter on the paradoxes of 
Christianity retains its brilliancy. For real blood-letting, however, one must 
turn to other sections. J. J. Daly’s highly amusing assault on Emerson—it is at 
once wildly wrong and wildly right—is salutary reading for Americans at the 
present time. So is F. J. Sheed’s quiet essay on modern secular education, 
showing how mentally narrow is our supposedly broad responsiveness to the 
universe, devoid as it is of the Catholic view of universal being. The men- 
tality of Luther as founder of modern individualism is devastatingly analyzed 
by Jacques Maritain. A good chapter from Waldemar Gurian exposes the 
allied roots of Bolshevism and National Socialism. Christopher Dawson, Ross 
Hoffman, and E. I. Watkin demonstrate convincingly that the dilemma of 
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modern nationalism can be solved only through the Church of Christ as an 
independent and universal society. 

Errors and sins of Catholics, however, are given space. Giovanni Papini is 
allowed to display his romantic egoism. W. T. Walsh gives an acute critical 
account of the evils of the Inquisition. From C. C. Martindale comes a 
trumpet call to the laity to carry the priestly spirit out into the world and 
social work. He exclaims: “May the Holy Ghost, who bombed the Apostles 
_ out of their Upper Room, where they prayed and waited, explode you out of 
any world that is self-regarding, clique-regarding.” 

But admonition is only a small fraction of this book, which consists, in large 
measure, of pictorial narrative. Humor is frequent and rich, as in Helen P. 
Eden’s story of the Knight and the Donkeys, Wyndham-Lewis’s reconstruc- 
tion of Villon’s final scene, and Alfred Lunn’s “Saint in the Slave Trade.” 
The finely chosen excerpts from the lives of Saints, including some unofficial 
and obscure ones (see page 705), should be read by everybody who has 
hitherto found hagiography dull. They are even more interesting than the 
chapters devoted to adventurers, statesmen, and artists—Prince Charlie, La- 
fayette, Wolsey, Erasmus, Sarah Bernhardt, Jorgensen, Mauriac, and so forth. 
It is impossible to do justice here to the variegated program of sheerly de- 
lightful reading provided by this collection. May the reader “go to it.” 

The table of contents is sometimes misleading in the case of extracts from 
long works since only the title of the complete book is given. For example, 
the reader is disconcerted when, on turning to the text of “Chaucer’s Nuns 
and Other Essays,” he finds solely a chapter on Edna Millay! He must dig to 
discover the joyous effusion on Gilbert and Sullivan (page 357) and the 
significant biographic sketch of Paul Claudel (page 372). This annoying 
mechanical feature should be remedied in reprinting. More serious is the 
total absence from the contents of the late Friedrich von Hiigel, one of 
the greatest—certainly the largest in spirit—of recent Roman Catholic 
authors. Incidentally he asserted that Christian reunion could not be accom- 
plished until his church recognized the “legitimate aspirations” of Protestant- 
ism. Such recognition is now being made by a growing number of Roman 
Catholic thinkers, while at the same time Catholic ideas and practices are 
appearing in Protestant communions (see the editorial in the August number 
of the Anglican review, Theology, issued in London). But there is no word 
of all this in the present volume. It tacitly accepts the official belief that the 
Church of Rome by divine ordinance must be identical permanently with the 
Church of Christ ; a belief natural enough from the historical standpoint of the 
Middle Ages, but nowadays increasingly presumptuous and repellent, anti- 
ecumenical. This book is terribly at ease on its ecclesiastical Zion. Otherwise 
it is stirring. Protestants may learn from it that “the right answer to idolatry 
is not iconoclasm but the cult of images” (page 403)—that is, true images of 
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eternity. Extreme Protestantism in its reaction from images has rendered 
eternity divinely void, so to speak. In this book, eternity is divinely populous 
and near, and eucharistically known. It is, for our need, ‘‘the summoned 
unseen company” (page 225). It is the boundless living globe of help and 


delight enclosing our “bent world.” 
G. R. ELLioTT. 


HOLY HISTORY 


Gop in History, by Orto Prrer. The Macmillan Company, $2.00. 


TTO PIPER, ten years ago the successor of Karl Barth at the Univer- 

sity of Miinster, driven from Germany by the Nazis and now guest- 
professor at the Princeton Theological Seminary, aims in this book “to give 
a survey of history from the Christian point of view and in the clear light 
of Biblical revelation.” 

The substance of what Piper describes as an “unambiguously Biblical view” 
of history is somewhat as follows. The transcendent factor shaping history, 
over and above all human activity, is neither Fate nor Necessity nor an im- 
personal Moral Order, but the living will of the personal God. Biblical history 
is, therefore, written from a teleological standpoint, as the fulfillment of God’s 
purpose, not from the causal standpoint, as the necessary outcome of prior 
conditions, natural or human. And in the center of general history moves 
“holy history,” the current of events and personal activities in which God’s 
direct action is more particularly to be seen. 

“God’s purpose in history is the manifestation of His glory as the Lord 
and this purpose is carried out by the establishment of His Kingdom on earth.” 
His “purpose in creation was to make a universe which would develop its 
potentialities in such a way that He might rejoice in it, and which would 
finally reach such perfect realisation of these potentialities that it would be 
fitting for God to dwell among men.” . 

“Holy history is mainly the history of two groups, the Jewish people and 
the church.” The direct hand of God is to be seen in the miracle of Israel’s 
continuance “despite the loss of political power and territory.” Between these 
two historical communities stands the Christ, who came “in the fullness of 
time,” “at that decisive moment of history when the three great historic powers 
which were then in existence (Jewish religion, Greek civilisation and Roman 
government), had reached a stage of development in which they were in- 
capable of bringing about anything new.” 

“The dispersion of the Jews is a divine punishment inflicted upon them for 
the crucifixion of Jesus and the rejection of His gospel.” Yet “because of their 
election the Jews hold a unique and exceptional position among the nations” 
and “as Abraham’s children they will one day enter the Kingdom.” Mean- 
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while “Israel’s historical mission has been handed over to the fellowship which 
Christ gathered around Him. The purpose of God in history is now carried 
out by the church.” “In the service of God’s purpose the function of the 
church consists in bearing public witness to the work of Christ and thus calling 
forth praise to God.” But “‘it is Christ who, through the church, makes Him- 
self Lord of History.” “God directs holy history in such a way that even 
historical catastrophes contain new blessings for the church.” 

Piper’s views as to the future of history are not made clear. While he says 
early in the book that “the process of history is the gradual manifestation of 
Christ’s victory over the powers of darkness,” in the final pages he speaks of 
the triumphs of Christ as hidden in this aeon and acknowledges that “we are 
never ‘beyond tragedy’ in this historical life.” 

In spite of humble admiration for one who undertakes to deal with so 
stupendous a theme, this reviewer must confess that he found the book far 
less illuminating than he had hoped. Through the dark of history this much 
light shines for those who accept as the purpose of life, “Hallowed be thy 
name, thy Kingdom come.” History reaches its fulfillment in those persons 
and events which call out selfless adoration and praise for the Giver of life. 
There is much in history that gives glory to man along with much that brings 
shame. But that which gives glory to man is commonly marred by pride and 
carries the seeds of its own defeat. The only events and persons in which we 
can rejoice without qualification are those that reveal the holiness and the 
love of God. So we see the full glory of history in Christ and in the com- 
munity of life that leads up to him and out from him. The redemption of 
history is foreshadowed whenever love for God and men lays hold upon the 
tangled stuff of actuality and fashions it into an event by which God is 
honored. To believe in the final redemption of history is to dare to trust that 
when God has finished with it and bound it into a unity we can not now see 
he can pronounce it “very good.” Is this something of what this book is seek- 
ing to say? Perhaps it simply shows that this reviewer is much less able than 


Otto Piper to interpret so high a theme. 
Ancus Dun. 


SOUND AFFIRMATIONS IN NEED OF SIMPLIFICATION 
A TErEsTAMENT oF Farru, by P. G. S. Hopwoop. The Macmillan Company, $2.00. 


ITH a steady leaning toward historic idealism, which we wish he had 
followed to its more ultimate conclusion, the author (a British Congre- 
gational minister) conceives religion as “a combination of objective impressions 
with our creative mental activity.” Religion thus appears as a sort of Kantian, 
transcendental “given,” an ineradicable lurch of the mind toward objective 
realities of an unseen nature. The author makes short shrift of Malinowski’s 
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“sublime folly of hope” theory. Revealing an extended acquaintance with the 
psychologists, he brilliantly states the opposition to the realities of religion 
on the part of Freud, Leuba and the fictionists. His quotations range from 
Aristotle to William James. Indeed views which he opposes are sometimes 
stated with such brilliance as almost to dim the author’s own claims. Neverthe- 
less, Dr. Hopwood’s thesis is there and its statement clear and convincing. 

In the section dealing with “Faith as the Pathway to Reality’ we are 
brought closer to the doctrine of Kantian idealism as applied to religion, 
especially as voiced by Hoffding and Inge. “Faith is the forward pressing 
activity of the whole personality.” Faith is the quality extolled by the eleventh 
division of Hebrews, by Paul and Luther; the plus sign of resolve, the affirma- 
tive impulse of the soul. Dr. Hopwood confirms J. B. Haldane in the conten- 
tion that advanced physicists, when dealing with causation and relation, must 
work on the same assumptions as objective idealism does. The faith of science 
is valid and the faith of religion is valid, “for they both represent inner mental 
imperatives.” The ultimate validation is the repeated gathering up of a rein- 
tegrated personality or a renewed society on a higher level of character and 
achievement. This higher unification of persons and social modes is what 
faith in God is able to accomplish. 

The author’s exposition proceeds in terms of feelings, intellect and action. 
On the side of feeling as a factor in the religious equation Dr. Hopwood takes 
us deep into Schleiermacher, Eckhart and the German mind which has so 
notably abounded in the furniture of mysticism. The author reveals a sane 
leaning toward mysticism himself and offers comforting assurances from high 
intellectual quarters that we need not be ashamed of emotions as pathways 
toward truth. On these and many other counts, which set forth both a meta- 
physics and an enthusiasm, the volume satisfies. 

Its defect consists in an exaggerated regard for the opinion of psychologists 
and too much addiction to their terminologies. Dr. Hopwood’s contribution 
deserves to be read by the vast public but we fear its terminology will act as 
a barrier. When James Harvey Robinson, in The Humanizing of Knowl- 
edge, went to battle for the cashing of abstractions into concretions he ought 
to have included a chapter on the humanizing of religious knowledge. The 
interpretation of Plato in ontological terms will confine his appreciators to a 
small clientele. Walter Pater and Emerson humanized Plato and put human 
juice into their interpretations. It is precisely this service the cause of theo- 
logical liberalism desperately needs, and we lament that Dr. Hopwood does 
not in this instance try to render it. A vast deal of the new literature of 
theological liberalism is too horribly learned and thereby goes untouched by — 
the sane public. As a cataloguing of theories and authorities A Testament 
of Faith will carry conviction to a small coterie of specialists. It fails, as too 


much worthy modernist literature fails, on the essential point of humanizing 
its materials. 
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Religion always needs simplification such as Jesus or Luther or Wesley 
achieves. Modern liberalism needs simplification and humanizing. On the 
score of its powerful affirmations A Testament of Faith is a magnificent 
achievement, but the volume is meant for the erudite alone. We say this 
because we believe Dr. Hopwood possesses the genius and insight to produce 
this very simplification and humanizing of his thesis “for the general.” 

May we commend to liberals who have in mind the writing of a book these 
words of Antoine de Saint Exupéry in Wind, Sand and Stars: ‘“Perfec- 
tion is attained not when there is no longer anything to add, but when there 
is no longer anything to take away. Have you ever thought, not only about 
the airplane but about whatever man builds, that all his calculations culminate 
in a thing whose sole principle is simplicity ?” 

WALTER M. HAuSHALTER. 


THE NEW AGE OF CHRISTENDOM 
True Humanism, by Jacques Maritain. Charles Scribner’s Sons, $3.50. 


S humanity on the verge of its final decline, nearing the end of history? 
To this question, Jacques Maritain, in his book True Humanism, gives 

a decisive “No!” He insists rather that we stand on the threshold of a new 
age of Christendom. In the author’s opinion, the cultural drama of the 
West began with the world of Christian antiquity, which endured for eight 
centuries, and reached its climax in the Middle Ages, marking the historic 
coming to maturity of Christian Europe. The modern age, beginning with 
the period of the Renaissance and the Reformation, must then be viewed as 
“the crashing dissolution of the long preceding epoch.” The third age of our 
era of civilization, he continues, “one can hardly say is yet begun, rather we 
are taking part in the prelude, the far-off anticipations which announce it.” 

The social philosophy which is to give form to this new age of civilization, 
Maritain designates the True Humanism. It is the task of his book to char- 
acterize this philosophy and to chart the course of the civilization that is to be 
its fruition. 

True Humanism differs from other historical forms, says Maritain, in that 
it is theocentric. The Classical Humanism of the Renaissance, he believes, was 
essentially man-centered and autonomous. In fact, “to characterize the spirit 
of the epoch dominated by the Renaissance and the Reformation, we may 
say that it wished to produce an anthropocentric rehabilitation of the creature.” 
This trend away from a God-centered culture, begun in this epoch, con- 
tinued in the West with increasing momentum, reaching its inevitable extreme 
in the atheistic stage of Socialist Humanism known as Marxism. This trend 
has run its course, Maritain believes. We are now on the threshold of a new 
age of Christian culture which will recover the perspective of theism. 
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What is to be the pattern of this new Christian culture? The culture of 
Christendom, in whatever historical setting it may develop, has one essential 
pattern. Its general features, the author contends, consist in three typical 
characteristics: It is communal, it is personalist, and it is related to an order 
of value that goes beyond its bound. Yet in its actualization, this pattern 
produces varying social structures, depending upon the historical ingredients 
that are dominant in any given epoch. The new age of Christendom then 
will be a civilization “whose animating form will be christian and which will 
correspond to the historical climate of the epoch on whose threshold we arein 
(Maritain habitually spells “christian” as an adjective without the initial cap- 
ital letter.) 

In defining the distinctive elements of this imminent new Christendom, 
Maritain enumerates five characteristic features, prefacing his remarks with 
the general observation that ‘‘while founded on the same principle as that of 
the Middle Ages, the historical ideal of a new Christendom will imply a 
secular christian, not a consecrational conception of the temporal order. Its 
characteristic features will thus be at once opposed to those of liberalism and 
the inhuman humanism of the anthropocentric age and inverse to those which 
sprang from the mediaeval ideal of the sacrum imperium.” 

The first characteristic feature is an organic unity that permits of pluralism, 
in contrast to the predominance of the tendency toward unity so typical of 
the Middle Ages. Unlike all other communal cultures, including present-day 
types of totalitarianism, this pluralist commonweal “will gather together in 
its organic unity a diversity of social groupings and structures which embody 
positive liberties.” Different economies—the industrial form consequent upon 
the advent of the machine, along with the agricultural economy of the family 
type—will find implementation. Religious diversity will be tolerated—not 
on grounds held by theological liberalism to the effect that all human 
opinions have a right to be taught and propagated—but in order to avoid 
greater evils which would result from intolerance. 

A second characteristic feature of the new age of Christendom, according 
to Maritain, is the affirmation of the temporal order as “an intermediary or 
infravelent end.” The temporal is not to be conceived, as in mediaeval 
Christendom, as a purely instrumental function. In the course of the modern 
age, the secular order has built up for itself an autonomous relation to things 
spiritual which, Maritain feels, the new age of Christendom must preserve. 
This should not imply that “the primacy of the spiritual” will be ignored. 
It should mean, rather, that the temporal order will be subordinate to the 


spiritual in the sense of being a principal agent on a lower plane. Thus the | 


new age of Christendom will take the form of “a vitally christian lay common- 
weal in which the secular and the temporal will play their full part and have 


their full dignity as an end and principal agent—but not that of the final 
end or of the highest principal agent.” 
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A third characteristic feature of the new Christendom, conjoining this 
insistence upon the authentic character of the temporal order, is its acknowl- 
edgment of the fact that “the dignity and spiritual freedom of the person 
rises above the temporal and political order,” even though it stands rooted in 
it, by reason of its affinity with that order which is higher and more final. 

A fourth characteristic feature of the new Christendom is “the fact that an 
essential parity in the common condition of men bound to labour will be at 
the base of all relations of authority and the hierarchy of temporal functions.” 
‘The drama which the Communist revolution claims to have brought to a 
denouement—centering about the achievement of “respect for the person- 
ality of each of the individuals in the mass of the people, is one which Chris- 
tianity alone—socially lived to the full—can indeed truly resolve. This is 
why it is only in a new Christendom, in the future, that this ethical and 
affective value of the word democracy, which corresponds to what may be 
called a popular civic consciousness, will be really achieved.” 

The fifth and last characteristic of the new age of Christendom relates to 
the common aim. “The dynamic principle of the common life and task of 
such a civilization will not be the mediaeval idea of building God’s empire in 
this world, and still less the myth of a class or of a race, a nation or a State.” 
The task of the commonwealth will be the “realization of a common life 
here on earth that is in conformity with the dignity of human personality 
and its spiritual vocation, and of the fraternal love which is its due.” 

On the question of means, Maritain reaffirms the stand of his former 
books, Religion and Culture and Freedom in the Modern World. “To 
renounce human means and the use of human energies would be an ab- 
surdity.” Yet we are to distinguish between the kinds of human means avail- 
able: between “the means of patience and the courage to suffer and those of 
aggression and the courage to attack.” In preferring the former, Maritain 
does not condemn recourse to force. 


‘Force is the midwife of society’: this statement roused no problem for Karl Marx, ... 
It sets a problem to the Christian, a problem all the more grave in that force, even 
when it is just, is of all human means the one which entails a historical context most 
charged with suffering and sin. . . . For myself I hold that the Christian should not 
refuse such a use of just force, when it is absolutely necessary. . . . If they are Chris- 
tians, and if their aim is a really humanist transformation of the world and the inaugu- 
ration of a new Christendom, the men on whom the initiative of a recourse to force 
will depend are not only bound to impose the bridle of justice with an unshakable 
will on these means which come from the world of wild beasts, and to reject in a 
way that is absolute any use of force as a means of persuasion or of complaisance. 
They must also do violence to force itself to compensate for the violence to which it 
subjects the spirit; in other words, subordinate force in such a way to love that it 
really becomes the instrument of love in act, so that, in the action which they direct, 
the just use of the physical means of war will really never occur except as a last 
resort and in a case of veritable necessity. 

And it must also be, and here a truly christian reversal of values enters in, that 
before force, and those means of aggression and coercion which are the sole ones 
known to men of blood, there should have been a recourse and a setting into action 
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of a whole world of other means, among them those I have called the means of 
edification and the means of spiritual war: the means of patience and voluntary suf- 
fering which are, par excellence, the means of love avatel jwautdes Go c The state of a 
world where every form of violence is let loose will at once reduce to impotence and 
self-abdication those Christians who, wishing to act upon the temporal plane, do not 
on that very plane set the folly of love at the head of all their means of action. 

All this presupposes, Maritain concludes, “a ‘Copernican revolution’ in 
our conception of political activity : not to be content with acting in the way of 
the world, to win from the world machinery that is christian in external ap- 
pearance, but to begin with oneself, by thinking, living, acting politically 
in a christian way ; bringing to the world a truly christian life.” 

In taking this stand, Maritain places himself with the social realists who 
insist that for the modern man, Christian or otherwise, the choice in the 
matter of means toward imperative cultural change, is not between the good 
and the evil way; but between lesser evils, with possible recourse to acknowl- 
edged and defensible ways of good. We are in a world order in which unre- 
lenting historical processes are at work, processes which are as mixed in point 
of value as the creatures who have been shaped by them and who would, in 
turn, direct or shape their course. Every participation in social change, there- 
fore, compels one to share in the evil as well as the good co-existent in the 
very act of participation. Yet there is no other alternative, for in times like 
these, to live is to participate. For one of Maritain’s faith, however, this 
tragic dilemma is mitigated by the realization that man is but one, perhaps 
lesser, agent in this drama of cultural change. He may act with such judgment 
so that his participation “may have the possibility of being evil in the least 
possible degree. After that, let him be at peace. The rest belongs to God.” 

Many who read this book will be disturbed by its forthright claims upon 
neo-Thomist premises, and its frank avowal of what may appear to be a 
Jesuit ethic. We are at a turning in our critical history, however, when it 
behooves us to think beyond doctrinal biases. However much the author may 
be influenced by these historical connections, it is clear that he is rethinking 
their claims in relation to the cultural problem that is upon us. Whether or not 
the course ahead is toward a new Christendom of the pattern outlined in this 
book, it can hardly be denied that evidence would indicate that it is toward 
a communal order of living which will in basic ways be analogous to this 
pattern. And if the historical ideal which the author defines seems too ideal 
to be likely of actualization, it must also be admitted that he has projected 
a way of human living which rightly seeks to resolve the tension between the 
individual and the mass, which has always existed, by way of correlating their 
ends and functions with a view to mutual enhancement. 

Setting aside such critical reactions as may naturally arise in contemplating 
the metaphysical ground of his social philosophy, I find it hard to disagree with 
what the author has characterized as True Humanism. That we have come 
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to the end of atomistic individualism, all the deeper currents of modern 
thought seem to affirm. And that we are moving into an era of reorientation 
in which the liberty of the many will be sought, even though it imply curbing 
or restraining the liberty of the few, is again a judgment in which much 
competent opinion seems to concur. 

Whether the new era that is now in growth, and which gives promise, amid 
all the accompanying peril, of emerging with some positive symptoms of social 
health, because more integrative and inclusive in design, will enter, as surely 
as Professor Maritain seems to think, upon the Christian road to culture, is 
perhaps a matter that depends upon perspective and patience. Maritain is 
willing to wait a long time, if only the processes toward this end can become 
operative now. There is some hint in his words that this growth toward a 
new age of Christendom is inevitable—that it is in the historical scheme of 
things, that we can, to this extent at least, “rest in God.” Of this I am not 
so sure. Our times are ripe; but the work may not be done. 

Without implying a complete endorsement of every specific turn of thought 
manifest in these pages, I am inclined to agree with the judgment of others 
who have read his books, that of contemporary writers upon this perplexing 
area of religion and culture, either Protestant or Catholic, no one has ex- 
pressed himself more sanely and with more provocative wisdom than the 
author of this work, Jacques Maritain. 

BERNARD EuGENE MELAND. 


MEASURING A CHURCH’S LAG 


Soca ApjusTMENT IN METHopism, by Joun Paut Wiiuiams. Columbia University 
Press, $1.60. 
IVEN an era of rapid social change and a church which adopted “un- 
alterable” doctrinal standards and basic governmental policies nearly a 
century and a half ago, what sort of situation would one expect to find from a 
sampling of the views and attitudes of some exceptionally progressive members ? 
This study gives the answer. It furnishes a clear-cut picture of “the adjustment 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church to the changing needs of its constituency, 
as illustrated by the opinions of Methodists living in and near Springfield, 
Massachusetts.” Interviews and questionnaires were used during 1935-36 
with 151 official board members, thirty-eight ministers, 114 college students 
and 233 church members, urban and rural. Results are reported under five 
headings. 

If these data, from a presumably liberal sector of the church, are to be 
taken as at all typical, there would seem to be a considerable measure of 
disagreement among Methodists, especially ministers, on certain of the 
Articles of Religion. In general this study tends to confirm the 1929 findings 
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of Prof. Betts (The Beliefs of 700 Ministers) that there is a wide difference 
between the professed beliefs of the church and the opinions held by its clergy. 
When it comes to the traditional rules and qualifications of a Methodist min- 
ister, it is even more plain that these are “social vestiges” not representative of 
the standards of the church today. While many church members are unaware 
of the tenor of these rules, “many students for the ministry are given pause 
by the qualifications for a minister.” 

As for the government of the Methodist Church this study confirms the 
general knowledge that the larger Methodist churches operate under an 
essentially congregational system. The autonomy of the small church has not 
progressed as rapidly. 

A significant percentage of the persons who attend worship services are 
found to disagree with the set of values expressed in the current forms of 
worship of the churches. Students show maximum disagreement with ideas ex- 
pressed in creed and hymns. Does this explain their somewhat less frequent 
church attendance ? 

As to the distinctive function of the church, these Methodists seem not very 
clear, except that “in the hundred and fifty years of Methodist history the 
orientation of the church has definitely changed—away from the earlier 
emphasis on hell-fire.’ “Worship, broadly conceived, is considered by less 
than half of the Methodists studied to be among the three most important 
functions of the church.” Some such concept as that of “conserving the 
current moral ideal” appears to have maximum support. 

As regards social pronouncements, a high percentage of replies report their 
belief that the church should take a stand on international and racial problems. 
On economic problems, however, only forty-two per cent of the official board 
members thought that the church should take a stand. One is not surprised 
that “the lowest percentage of agreement was on the most specific of the 
pronouncements: ‘Orientals should be placed on the same quota basis as 
now governs immigrants from European countries.’ ”’ Evidence accumulates 
that church opinion readily supports generalities but cannot be easily con- 
solidated in favor of detailed implementations. 

Methodists seem adept at meeting new occasions by the simple process of 
ignoring old practices. As against this negative method, which is likely only 
to postpone consequences, the author ventures the opinion that Methodism 
“today needs to adopt a more rapid rate of change than it has yet displayed, 
if it is to serve adequately present needs. Indeed, I feel that this statement 
may be made of the Protestant churches generally. . . . The adjustment of 
the church to the ceaseless movement of its environment is the major problem 
which the church as a social institution must face in every age.” 

Making every allowance for the limited range of his data, Dr, Williams has 
made a thought-provoking study of the only partial success of the church in 
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_ adjusting itself to social change. In his suggestions for “a permanent Methodist 
research organization, preferably as a part of a much larger Protestant organ- 
ization,” he does not fall into the error of assuming that correct values for the 
church can be determined by any mere nose-count of the opinions of its 
members. 

In the light of the uniting conference of 1939 and the adoption of the new 
Methodist Discipline, this study has a peculiar timeliness. The friendly 
observer will inevitably read the newly enacted rules in the light of some such 
generic question as, “How largely has social change affected church discipline ?” 

Ross W. SANDERSON. 


A STEADFAST RELIGIOUS MINORITY 


THe MeEnnonires In Iowa, by Mervin Gincericu. Marking the One Hundredth 
Anniversary of the Coming of the Mennonites to Iowa. State Historical Society 
of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa, $3.00. 

HIS book deals with one of the oldest Protestant denominations, the first 

Mennonite congregation having been organized at Zurich, Switzerland, 
‘in January, 1525. During the next decade a parallel movement arose in the 
Netherlands. With this latter movement Menno Simons united in 1536 and 
soon became its eponymous leader. Later the Swiss Anabaptists also came to 
be called Mennonites. 

The author describes in detail the Mennonite immigration to Iowa which, 
beginning in 1839, took place partly from the older settlements in the east, and 
in part directly from Alsace, Germany and Switzerland. The European 
emigration was due largely to a desire of religious pacifists to escape military 
training. The story of the Mennonite settlements in the various counties of 
Iowa is carefully told. 

Iowa’s 4,000 Mennonites are now organized in four separate bodies. The 
most picturesque of these is the Old Order Amish Mennonites, who con- 
stitute but seven per cent of the American Mennonite Church. The Amish be- 
lieve firmly in the strictness insisted upon by Jacob Ammann, a seventeenth- 
century Alsatian elder. Even today the American Amish wear beards and 
severely plain clothing, and own neither automobiles nor telephones. Too 
often however no serious effort is made to understand their peculiar ways. 
Dr. Gingerich is to be commended for his sympathetic portrayal of the 
Amish mind. 

Mennonites hold to the historic evangelical doctrines of the Christian 
Church. Their distinctive contribution to Protestantism lies in the field of 
ethics and in the high place given to the church. Although they are Biblicists 
they nevertheless insist that the Old Testament is of a lower level than the 
New Testament. Regardless of what God may have once permitted owing to 
the “hardness of heart” of the ancient Hebrews, Mennonites are certain that 
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not only is polygamy now prohibited, but also that the swearing of oaths and 
participation in warfare constitute violations of the New Testament ethic for 
the Christian. 

In a sense Mennonites are without a theology, for until recent years their 
pastors were untrained men, selected from the laity by congregational vote. 
Yet a well-defined system of doctrinal and ethical formulations has actually 
been perpetuated from each generation to the next. In addition to prohibitions 
regarding warfare, litigation and conformity to the “world,” the main em- 
phasis has been laid upon human sinfulness, universal redemption and a call 
to repentance. Those voluntarily beginning the Christian life are baptized 
upon confession of faith, usually at about thirteen years of age. Considerable 
stress is also given to church discipline, the congregations jealously guarding 
their purity and name by the excommunication of those lapsing into conduct 
unworthy of Christians. In church organization simplicity is the rule. There 
seems to be an instinctive distrust of great ecclesiastical organizations. 

Dr. Gingerich also presents an interesting study of this group of non-con- 
formists from a sociological viewpoint. He tells of their organizations to care 
for those suffering loss by fire and storm, of various cooperative associations 
for marketing butter, beef and turkeys, and for purchasing electricity and 
telephone service. He describes their economic contribution to Iowa as thrifty, 
progressive farmers. He also portrays their social customs, how they court, 
the games they play and the clothes they wear. Although the Mennonites 
cannot offer military support to their country they are making worthwhile 
contributions in moral, ethical and spiritual values, in honesty and industry, 
in obedience to civil law, in temperate living, and in their strong homes. Their 
humanitarian work resembles that of the Friends. 

The author could have enhanced the value of his book as a local history 
by adding a ministerial list with birth, ordination and death dates of all elders, 
ministers and deacons. Other useful additions would have been maps and 
illustrations. But it is a splendid addition to the growing list of regional 
Mennonite histories. Errors and omissions are few. The type is attractive and 
the book is well-bound and thoroughly indexed. 


Joun C. WENGER. 


CITIZEN OF TIME AND ETERNITY 


Hes PrivitecE or AcE, by Vina Dutton Scupper. E. P. Dutton and Company, 
3.50. 
r I XHIS is a collection of essays gleaned from Miss Scudder’s articles pub- 


lished in many periodicals. They reflect both her personality and the 
march of thought within the period from 1913 to the present. 


The subjects, like the author’s interests, range over a wide territory but 
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always center in some aspect of the cultural or the spiritual life. One can dip 
into the book anywhere and in five minutes feel acquainted with a person 
sensitive to human need, to earth’s beauty, to the heritage of the past, to 
_ Teligious values and the ultimate meanings of life. There is vitality and 
shrewd common sense on every page. One feels that being seventy is nothing 
to dread if, perchance, one might carry to it such a union of the fruits of the 
active and contemplative life. 

The title essay was published in the Atlantic Monthly in 1933. There 
is a contented, even emancipated, sense of leisure about it which leaves no 
doubt that Miss Scudder is enjoying her retirement! Though she declares 
that an energetic middle life is the only safe precursor to a vitally happy old 
age, she aptly quotes Lewis Carroll as expressing the besetting ailment of 
most Americans who amount to anything: 


Will you walk a little faster, said the whiting to the snail : 
There’s a Porpoise close behind us, and he’s treading on my tail. 


“We are chased by our Purposes, we flee before them, and when the time 
comes for Purposes to relinquish their pursuit, how good to sit and breathe!” 
As the responsibilities laid upon us by our Purposes begin to drop away, we can 
either be mournful and aggrieved, or triumphant. The second way, says 
Miss Scudder, is better. 

One of the most delightful essays is on “Plato as a Novelist.” “His dialogue 
makes the ordinary talk . . . appear soggy with that curse of art, the obvious. 
There is never too much flour in Plato’s baking.” With equal discernment 
the author enters into and interprets the mind of Tagore, of Lenin, of St. 
Francis, of Joachim of Flora. Other essays deal with academic freedom and 
the contemporary life of the college community, for Miss Scudder has for 
many years been professor of English literature at Wellesley College. 

Mysticism and social passion have always been linked in the author’s in- 
terest. In one of the essays she explicitly unites them, while in “The Challenge 
to the Church” she draws together the implications of Anglo-Catholicism 
and the hiatus between the labor unions and the church. From CHRISTENDOM 
(Summer 1937) is reprinted an article on “The Art of Corporate Adoration” 
which was written as a review of Miss Underhill’s Worship. 

The last two essays of the book are the most profound, and go a great deal 
deeper than most sermons. One on “Social Teachings of the Christian Year” 
pleads for a crucified church. “The Cross in Utopia” makes it indubitably 
clear that without any acquiescence in the status quo we must still expect to 
find pain in the best of social orders, for pain is written into the structure of 
reality. “We cannot know the sterner summons of the spirit, we cannot ex- 
perience its finer anguish, till the crude miseries of War and Poverty be re- 
moved.” Nevertheless the Cross, till history shall end, will remain (as Thomas 
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Traherne put it), “A tree set on fire with invisible flame that illumineth all 
the world.” 

This book is a fitting supplement to Miss Scudder’s autobiography, On 
Journey. Through it breathes spiritual vigor and a sense of being acclimated 


both to Time and Eternity. 
GerorciA HARKNESS. 


THE ORIGINS OF HEBREW PROPHECY 


PropHecy AND DivinaTIoN AMONG THE HEBREWS AND OTHER SEMITES, by A. Gut- 
LLAUME. Harper & Brothers, $5.00. 


HIS is a volume of first rate importance for both the layman and the 
scholar. The author displays a wide range of erudition. His work is 
particularly noteworthy because it illustrates how archeology, anthropology, and 
the scientific study of religion are progressively freeing Old Testament studies, 
and specifically the study of Hebrew religion, from the backwater into which 
they had drifted on the minor current of an inadequate critical orthodoxy. 
It would be too much to expect that the implications of the new evidence 
available for the study of the problem should be squarely confronted on every 
issue. But the volume is so delightfully frank and honest on many crucial 
problems as to register an intellectual advance that is not only refreshing but 
even at times thrilling. 
The first two chapters follow the sound objective of relating Hebrew re- 
ligion to the prevailing patterns of Near Eastern culture. On this basis the 
remainder of the volume seeks to relate Hebrew prophecy to the various 


mechanisms of revelation known and used throughout the ancient Near East, — 


with the aim of ascertaining how and why Hebrew prophecy made such a 
unique contribution to the religion from which sprang both Christianity and 
Judaism. 

On the manner of the prophetic contribution, the essence of the author’s 
thesis is that the prophets brought to Israel a new theocentric world view 
which potentially transformed both the ideal- and the cultus-technique of 
organized religion. Though expressly preserving a place for the patriarchs 
and Moses as mediums of divine revelation, the author makes it clear that 
Israel’s high ethical monotheism really dates from the great critical pre-exilic 
prophets (p. 237). 

The clarity and force with which this position is made suffer somewhat, in 
the reviewer’s judgment, from the fact that the author does not face up to the 
whole question of the social origins of the historical books. Here he has 


been content to rely on the traditional higher critical documentary analysis, — 


dating, and motivation of the record. From these no clear picture is derivable 
of the growth of the Mosaic tradition in the historical books. Yet without this 
the relation of prophecy to that tradition cannot be determined. 
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_ Possibly the failure to face this problem squarely is partially due to the 
author’s preference for an anthropological approach. This leads him to posit 
two separate types of religion in the ancient Near Eastern world, the Sumerian 
_type which is “mythological, magical, and polytheistic,” and the “Hebraeo- 
Arabian” type based on a personal and intuitive approach to God. Many 
confusing points in the analysis are traceable to this basic supposition which 
refers the distinctive genius of these two types of religion to two varieties of 
social order, the urban and the nomadic (p..61). Though the author, much 
to one’s relief, repudiates “the legend of a pure and undefiled religion in the 
deserts of Arabia,” this basic assumption of two religions fundamentally dif- 
fering in genius gets him into many difficulties throughout the work. The 
scientific study of religion recognizes as the three essential elements of a 
religion, a body of ideals, a world view, and a cultus-technique. Resort to a 
methodology based on this analysis will probably show that the differences 
between the Sumerian and the so-called Hebraeo-Arabian religions are not 
such as to place their origins in different categories but that they are rather 
differences in emphasis due to environmental factors, both natural and social. 

The problem of why the great critical Hebrew prophets made such a unique 
contribution to religion is approached by a theological method. They did it 
because they had a relatively true conception of God. With this position no 
one will quarrel; but it will appear to some that it does not come to grips with 
the most vital issue at stake which is, How did they get this more real concep- 
tion of the nature of the ultimate reality? In a most valuable and stimulating 
manner the author shows that, though as regards the mechanics of the matter, 
there were points of contact between these great prophets and other mediators 
of “revelation” in their world, the Hebrew prophets got hold of reality in a 
way that was never equalled by the others. But the reason for this fact is not 
satisfactorily explicable by such phrases as “direct intuitive experience of 
God,” or “identification with the will of God.” All that such phrases say is 
that the prophet was closer to God, had a truer conception of ultimate reality, 
than were others who used religious techniques of much the same nature. 

One regrets to say, then, that this very valuable volume, with all the light it 
throws on the psychological mechanisms of the ancient Near Eastern world, 
leaves the reader without any very satisfactory answer to the vital problem of 
how the prophets found the true God and so left an indelible imprint on the 
mind of Israel. 

The reader will miss in this volume any systematic attempt to deal with 
one aspect of prophetic experience which looms large on the pages of the 
prophetic writings. This is their experience with society as patterned by an 
inadequate religion. Is it not possible that the prophets grew closer to God 
because, no matter under what handicap of inherited religious techniques they 
labored, they used their brains for the purpose for which they were given, 
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namely, to grasp the meaning of natural and social phenomena in terms of 
human values? Are they not more significant because, born like all of us 
with minds patterned by a culture, they yet, through force of culturally- 
conditioned intellect, stimulated social forces which modified the old patterns 
of life for the better ? 

Principal Guillaume is to be most heartily congratulated on a volume which 
will long stand as a milestone on the arduous road toward a better. under- 
standing of the prophets and the part some of them played in exalting Hebrew 
religion and life above the level of the surrounding world. 

WILLIAM CREIGHTON GRAHAM. 


ON INTERPRETING INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 


ConTemporary Wortp Pouitics. AN INTRODUCTION TO THE PROBLEMS OF INTERNATIONAL 
RELATIONS, @ symposium edited by Francis James Brown, Cuartes Hopces and 
Josrpu Stasey Roucex. John Wiley and Sons, Inc., $5.00. 

Is objective scholarship possible in the field of world politics? One must 
raise the question as he reads this symposium by thirty-four writers profes- 
sionally competent in the field—most of them professors of history or politics. 
The evidence of scholarship is impressive. There is a measure of objectivity, 
probably as large a measure as will be found in the average classroom. It 
is not what is usually regarded as propaganda. 

Any one of the chapters, standing alone as a magazine article, would seem 
_ to be unbiased. But when they are put together in one volume, their contra- 
dictions become apparent and it is obvious that the writer’s point of view 
influences his selection of material and in some instances his interpretation of 
it. Herein lies the chief value of this kind of symposium. It is conducive to 
objectivity on the part of the reader. 

Complete objectivity in social science is unattainable and perhaps undesir- 
able. Academic scholarship is closer to it than is the special pleading of propa- 
ganda organizations. Even so, the public needs to be reminded that professors 
have their “points of view.” 

The editors have sought to give unity and coherence to the volume by add- 
ing introductory and summary comments to each group of chapters which 
deal with a limited aspect of the problem. They have achieved their purpose, 
but in doing so have imposed their own pattern on the symposium, 

This is the best single book which has come to this reviewer’s attention for 
a comprehensive study of world problems today. It is not narrowly political. 
On the contrary, it deals with all the significant correlative aspects of world 
politics, including nationalism, imperialism, economics, diplomacy, religion, 
propaganda, world organization and national defense. The foreign policies 
of the great powers are reviewed and analyzed, regional interests are grouped 
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for comprehensive treatment. The intangible moral and psychological matrix 
of international problems is adequately and competently considered. 

The volume is most valuable for the average critical intelligent layman. It is 
obviously intended for such readers. It adds little that is new for the profes- 
sional in the field. The style is consistently good ; the vocabulary non-technical. 
It is surprisingly interesting and easy reading. 

Here one looks into a mirror of the affairs of the world today. There is no 
pattern either of events or of analysis. The reader will turn away still confused 

‘but much more intelligent. This observation suggests the comment that what 
we most need—what the citizens of all nations most need—is a frame of 
reference in terms of a philosophy of history. To provide the criteria of judg- 
ment is the urgent responsibility of the churches. If they fail, no amount of 
information will guarantee wise decisions on the crucial current issues of 
foreign policy. It is a sad commentary on the churches to observe that they 
are almost as confused as the general public. When they debate international 
problems in the same terms of short-range political expediency as are prevalent 
in secular discussions, they confess to bankruptcy of historical perspective. 

Information on current issues is essential. A sound philosophy is not enough. 
But if the churches in their resolutions and the ministers in their sermons 
measure their “realism” by the amount of current factual information which 
they display, they may still be confused leaders of the confused. 

RoswE.t P. BARNES. 


THE PIT FROM WHICH WE WERE DIGGED 


Tue Mopern MoveMEnT IN AMERICAN THEOLOGY, by Frank Hucu Foster. Fleming 
H. Revell Company, $1.75. 
Jepepian Morse, A Cuampion oF New Encianp Tueoocy, by James Kinc Morse. 
Columbia University Press, $2.50. 
IKE the stage manager in Thornton Wilder’s Our Town, Doctor Foster 
both sets the stage for his sketches in the history of American Protestant 
thought from the Civil War to the World War, and also takes part in the 
action, making critical and explanatory comments on what is taking place. 
His theme is the liberalizing of the evangelical orthodox, notably the Congre- 
gationalists. He directs his criticism against their lack of thoroughness, hesi- 
tancy and frequent irrelevance. He begins by showing how the doctrine of 
evolution made its first dent upon this theology in the area of eschatology. The 
author himself in 1876 participated in a controversy as to whether eternal 
punishment is endless. He concludes with an account of the “radical school” 
to which he himself belongs, with its emphasis upon a rationalistic, non- 
supernaturalistic, experiential method. 
Doctor Foster was too much of a theologian to be a good historian. He 
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cannot let his subjects speak for themselves and voice their own criticism of 
their predecessors. He engagingly interpolates the role of editor into that of 
reporter. Does Newman Smyth declare that “The question of the miraculous 
resolves itself in the last analysis into a question of degree’? Foster em- 
phatically remarks: “It certainly does not!” His book thus proves to be an 
invaluable résumé of the conversations and disputes he had with the theo- 
logians he discusses, most of whom were personal acquaintances. 

Among the notable men whose thought he attempts to sketch, Munger, 
Beecher, Stearns, Clarke, Gladden, Newman Smyth, King, G. B. Smith and 
others, George A. Gordon stands in the author’s judgment like the Matterhorn 
among the surrounding mountains, “one of the great line of creative thinkers 
among Congregationalists, of whom Jonathan Edwards was the first.” 

The indirect service of this book to the ecumenical movement is con- 
siderable. To be sure the word ecumenical does not appear in its pages. 
Indeed the famous last leader of the Andover School is criticized for having 
too much of a “churchly” spirit. Nevertheless it gives a graphic picture of 
the way religious thinkers combine liberal and orthodox traits in their own 
theology; of how, despite themselves, they revise, recant, reconstruct their 
views under the pressure of cultural change; of the baleful influence the 
study of history may have in making the past the measure and limit of the 
future ; of the way, at once piece-meal and cooperative, in which the mind of 
the churches advances. It is good to remember these things, both in judging 
other religious leaders and in reacting to their attitudes toward us. “It is just 
possible,” says Doctor Foster, “that Dr. Hodge and Princeton and Presby- 
terianism and the Westminster Confession might after all not be infallible.” 

No one did more to fasten the chain and ball of a static infallibility upon 
Congregationalism at the beginning of the nineteenth century than Jedediah 
Morse, protagonist of orthodoxy. Mr. Morse’s book is not biography. It is 
one of several monographs based on recently discovered source material (in 
this case letters) which are throwing important light on many a confused 
period of American church history. Jedediah Morse was a conservative, 
Connecticut’s gift to Massachusetts at a time when Congregationalism was 
splitting into parties and derogatorily flinging at each other such remarks as: 
“Are you a Christian or a Calvinist?” ; ‘“Unitarianism is the democracy of 
Christianity.” Dr. Morse was one of the directing influences in the formation 
of Andover Seminary and considered this “final realization of an orthodox 
theological institution as the masterpiece of his career.” Andover, it will be 
remembered, was designed to perpetuate unchanged and petrified the ancient 
creed. “After one hundred years of service,” Doctor Foster says of this same. 
Seminary, “it passed into a state of suspended animation.” But the ecumenical 
movement has also to take into account men of the stamp of mind of the 
backward-looking controversialist Morse, so brilliantly characterized in this 
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_ monograph, either encysting them or diverting their efforts in harmless direc- 


tions or turning them to constructive account. 
A. C. McGirrFert, Jr. 


A MOVING DEVOTIONAL BOOK 
Tue Hanp or Gop, by Oswatp W. S. McCat. Harper and Brothers, $1.75. 


: "pee is the most deepening and moving devotional book I have recently 


come upon. One hesitates to classify it as devotional reading, for it is 


‘not at all the sort of daily collection usually to be expected under that head. 


When our earlier theological framework fell before the newer knowledge, 
the men who were set free found in their freedom sufficient religion for a 
time. The new liberty became a socio-moral activism furnishing its own motive 
power and lasting until progressive disillusionments drove earnest souls to 
deeper searchings. And we now hear voices coming out from the world-pain 
and asking questions as old as time: “What is God?” “What is Man?” 
“What am I?” 

Religion returns as rigorous discipline to an age grown notorious for 
irresponsible spontaneity. And the devotional yearning of modern man has 
been met with a quantity of “helps.” 

Dr. McCall’s book, while definitely offering itself for that need, is not so 
much to be grouped with our current literature of devotion, as with the few 
major writings one calls to mind when thinking of the great and living heritage 
of the saints. Among moderns it clearly calls upon Kahlil Gibran, not through 
imitative similarity but through kinship of basic approaches, and a marked 
likeness of poetic-prophetic feeling uttered with excellency of cadenced prose. 
Where Gibran illustrated with his own mystical drawings, Dr. McCall pre- 
sents the symbol of Auguste Rodin’s profound sculpture applying to his book 
the title of the stone. That Rodin admired Gibran, comparing him to William 
Blake, points to the common source of the sculpture, the artist, the poet and 
our author in the spiritual reservoir from which all expressions flow. 

This is not a mere collection of readings, but a unit, a single symphony 
compounded of the searchings and findings of Job and the Galilean, inter- 
preted through the mind of a modern. It is multi-dimensional in its reach and 
marked with the profundity of the simple and the pure. 

Spiritual discovery always comes as a birth out of tension. In the great 
souls we discover the issues of their times. But, far from being lost in the 
issues they see in them vehicles of the eternal and universal. This writer’s 
setting is in the tension-field between the “older theology” and the “new 
freedom.” His every phrase seems a confession of partiality. He discounts 
his words as soon as they are uttered lest it be somewhere believed that they 
contain the final truth. God is infinitely and awfully beyond formal expres- 
sions concerning him. Words about him can never be true, though spoken 
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by his own prophet. He alone is truth. “Words are death, and he who says, 
‘These words are Truth’ shall die, and his understanding shall die first. It 
is the spirit that gives life.’ It is the sense of the primordial and eternal 
Reality, “The Source and the Goal” against the literalisms of “fundamental” 
dogma. 

This is patently the time-mark on the author’s work, the time being that of 
the break-up of inherited formulations under modern thinking. But he is not 
preoccupied with his issues, treating them rather as the vehicles of that which 
lies beyond the glib acceptances of modernity as well as beyond the “funda- 
mental” categories. He is not enamored of the current psychologisms and 
sociologisms. 

These meditations are deeply and primarily religious in Schleiermacher’s 
sense of the dependence of man upon God, and purely Christian in their 
sense of man’s high dignity through the likeness of the creature with the 
Creator. This little book will yield many passages perfectly fitted for pulpit 
readings, as well as offering stimulus and guidance in the personal quest. 

GeorcE M. Gizson. 


NAZI RULE AND THE RESISTANT CHURCH 


NATIONAL SOCIALISM AND THE Roman Catuotic Cxuurcu, by NATHANIEL MICKLEM. 
Issued under the auspices of the Royal Institute of International Affairs. Oxford 
University Press, $3.00. 


R. MICKLEM’S exposition starts with the general Nazi ideology and 

continues with its specific religious philosophy. The statement follows 
lines which are now generally familiar. Not until the sixth chapter does the 
author come to the distinctive Roman Catholic situation. 

It is the contention of the Nazi leaders, he says, that they have no issue with 
the Catholic Church in its proper sphere ; that the sole issue is that of “political 
Catholicism” which they propose to attack with “brutal force.” 

The Concordat of 1933 sought to find a basis for peace in the foregoing 
distinction, but it was really trying to harmonize mutually exclusive principles 
—so that both sides are now thoroughly disillusioned. Neither side has as 
yet, however, officially denounced the Concordat; but in 1937 the official 
newspaper of the government declared that “loyalty to a contract cannot be 
regarded as binding forever and under all circumstances.” The Vatican thus 
made a favorable bargain with Hitler “on paper.” 

Finally, in 1938, the powerful organ of the secret police frankly repudiated 
the Concordat. In any event it is a dead letter. National Socialism would 
now “‘stultify itself if it consented to the Concordat” and the Catholic Church 
might well judge that she “would be in a stronger position if she did not rest 


her claims upon principles and promises to which her antagonist is committed 
in word but not at heart.’ 
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A valuable historical survey, giving the sequence of events year by year 
up to the end of 1938, amply illustrates Dr. Micklem’s preceding theses. It 
deals with the ruthless policies of the state regarding both Catholic and Prot- 
estant churches, and the reactions of both, with major attention to those of the 
Roman Catholic leaders. There is also a record of the progress of Rosenberg’s 
paganized religion and of the vicissitudes of the “German Faith Movement.” 
The state has taken possession of the youth. The national school has become 
“a Confessional School of National Socialism.” The immorality trials “did 
little harm to the Church” but “irreparable harm” to the Party, because the 
people discovered its untrustworthiness. Moreover, the gross immorality with- 
in the party became an open secret. In 1937, the Pope’s Encylical coura- 
geously stated the issue and included “a coherent, catholic and Christian 
philosophy of law and of the State.” In response the Vatican was charged 
with going into politics where it had no rights. 

By 1937 National Socialism had become the religion of Germany, with its 
shrines and ceremonies, and a law was enacted by which “any utterance 
offensive to National Socialism as a religion would be a penal offense under 
the blasphemy laws.” In 1938, history was reconstructed ; “the Christianizing 
of pagan Germany was an unfortunate episode in the national history.” 

The differences between Cardinal Innitzer, who welcomed the entrance of 
National Socialism with a “Heil Hitler,” and the attitude of the Vatican are 
discussed, but hardly explained. The compromise between the Vatican and 
Hitler, which Innitzer had sought for five years, reached a “vanishing point” 
and the Nazification of religion in Austria has moved at a faster pace than 
in Germany. 

As to the influence of Rosenberg, while no educated man could endure 
him seriously, nevertheless he must be so taken in German life. He declared 
in December, 1938, that Hitler and he agreed that “the Catholic Church and 
also the Confessional Church in their present form must disappear.” The 
author predicts the early denunciation of the Concordat and the enactment 
of legal restrictions, including practical censorship of correspondence with the 
Vatican, and other measures calculated to restrict the Catholic Church to a 
position of legal subordination to the state. 

Dr. Micklem makes occasional personal observations which are rather 
remote, as, for example, the statement that the “German Christians” hold 
principles identical with “the standpoint of Liberalism and Modernism in 
other lands” and that the contrast between National Socialism as a religion 
and the church, rests in the “Immanentism” of the one and the “transcendent 
God” of the other. These judgments have a decided Barthian flavor and in the 
reviewer’s opinion are far from being based on valid analogies. 

While this volume hardly constitutes a comprehensive study, its compilations 
pretty much enable the reader to form judgments and draw conclusions; but 
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the author attempts little in the way of distinctions between the issue as it 


affects the Catholic and the Protestant churches. 
CHARLES S. MACFARLAND. 


OBJECTIVE FACTORS CONDITIONING 
FOREIGN MISSIONS 
Tue Economic AND SociaAL ENVIRONMENT OF THE YOUNGER CHuRCHES, by J. MERLE 
Davis. New York, The International Missionary Council, $1.00. _ 
HIS volume makes sobering reading for all who are interested in the 
missionary movement of the church. It is at the same time saddening, in 
as much as it points out so many serious mistakes of the past; but also en- 
couraging, since it describes many a success, analyzes the reasons therefor, and 
gives an unusual amount of constructive suggestions for the future. 

Weight is given to this searching appraisal and guide for future policy by 
the experience and equipment of the author. He has had sixteen years of 
experience as a missionary in Japan, served several years as Secretary of the 
Institute of Pacific Relations throughout its formative period, and eight years 
in his present position as Director of the Department of Social and Economic 
Research of the International Missionary Council. In the latter capacity he 
has conducted important research projects in Africa, and for two years pre- 
ceding the “Madras” meeting of the International Missionary Council was in 
India and Eastern Asia directing a number of special studies by missionaries 
and national leaders. The material of these important researches is con- 
stantly used to supplement and reinforce the experience and the conclusions 
of the author. Mr. Davis ends his foreword with the statement that “the 
report is based upon a belief in the power of facts as applied to the problems 
of the Church, in the principle of co-operation in securing data, and in the 
value of the interchange of ideas and experience between Churches and be- 
tween fields.” 

The author’s contention is that Christian strategy demands that the church 
should deal seriously with a fourth dimension, only slowly becoming recog- 
nized. Evangelism, education, and medical work are the three familiar dimen- 
sions. The economic and social environment of the church forms the fourth, 
and to this the volume is devoted. He holds that economic and social influ- 
ences shape and to a certain degree govern the course of the Christian move- 
ment, and that a recognition of this by the sending and receiving churches 
will be an important step in advance. 

The first four chapters, which attempt to make the case for this newer 
emphasis, should be required reading for every missionary ; and home pastors 
will find in the clear reasoning and lucid style a most informing and unusual 
insight into the task the sending churches have undertaken. One gains a 
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_ vivid picture of the services and the securities which the non-Christian social 
and economic environment affords, and how foreign to this highly corporate 
organization is our Western individualism. Dr. Davis shows that Christianity 
has often been the means of disintegrating the economic and social life of the 
convert and that it has not yet succeeded in creating new and satisfactory 
environments to take the place of the old. He sees in this old environment a 
storehouse of some of the finest treasures which these peoples have amassed in 
their struggles toward self-fulfillment. Discrimination in selection is un- 
doubtedly needed ; but the missions of the past have greatly erred in not being 
conscious of certain valid and indigenous social and economic forces which 
could have been used as instruments in building the church. Mr. Davis hears 
a clear call coming to all who are trying to develop the younger churches “to 
explore systematically the sources of motivation to action, the inhibitions and 
the elements’ of strong appeal in the people among whom they work.” He 
thinks that an intelligent use of the ideology and psychological forces native to 
these peoples would release new power for the church. 

Four chapters are given to the problem of financial self-support. The vari- 
ous obstacles to its attainment are analyzed and treated in a way that is help- 
fully constructive. They are found to be poverty, inefficiency, debt, extrava- 
gance, low earning power, tenancy, bad housing, liquor, narcotics, rural 
backwardness, city demoralization, the break-up of old sanctions, and the calls 
of nationalism and communism upon emancipated youth. Methods of de- 
veloping self-support are discussed and several illuminating examples of high 
attainment in self-support are given in the Batak, the Korean, the Karen and 
the Chota Nagpur Churches. 

Owing to the relatively high and complicated financial background of 
Western missionaries compared with that of most of the younger churches, 
a central problem is the adjustment of the organization and financial load 
of the church to Oriental rural economy. Here the author compares the work 
of a missionary to the work of an architect who must estimate the weight of a 
building in relation to the nature of its foundations. Three courses are pos- 
sible. First, the area of the base on which the load must be carried may be 
widened—the number of members in local congregations must be increased 
and smaller parishes must be grouped. Second, the supporting strength of 
the structure may be reinforced—arranging for labor as well as cash gifts, 
the church farm, the Lord’s Acre, harvest offerings, supplementary farm in- 
dustries, etc. Third, the total load supported by the foundation and struc- 
ture may be lightened—using homes instead of foreign-built church build- 
ings as places of worship, and substituting lay leadership under supervision for 
a paid ministry. An important chapter is given to this last item. 

Because this volume does not hesitate to point out sources of weakness and 
loss, because obstacles to progress are studied and suggestions given, and be- 
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cause attention is drawn to the necessity of adjusting the load to the carrying 
capacity of the Christian community, it is a truly important contribution to 
wise statesmanship for the Christian enterprise. DANIEL J. FLEMING. 


CONTRASTING VERSIONS OF CORPORATE 
CHRISTIAN WORSHIP 
Eucuaristic PRAYERS FROM THE ANcIENT Lirantes, chosen and arranged by Eve- 
LYN UnperuItt. Longmans, Green and Company, $1.00. 


Morninc Worsuip Services: A Series oF Mepirations, prepared and directed by 
Roy Henpricxs. (Mimeographed.) International Council of Religious Education, 
25 cents. 


Tue Fine Art oF Pustic Worsuip, by ANDREW W. Biackwoop. Cokesbury Press, $2. 


OR the source material of Christian worship in its corporate aspects, 

a gifted interpreter has turned back to its most highly elaborated version 

as found in the ancient liturgies. Her selection follows the five traditional 

phases of Eucharistic action as embodied in the historic liturgies of both the 
East and the West. 

The theological significance of these five phases is set forth in a historic 
introduction in which the compiler confesses herself to be a “picker of 
flowers” rather than an independent expert in liturgical history. Some part 
of her framework, then, is likely to draw criticism from divergent theorists ; 
but the sensitive choice of content will almost certainly appeal to the reader’s 
heart and mind while much of it will be permanently cherished as the voice 
of the Spirit speaking through the great traditions of worship. 

Not the least eloquent examples of Eucharist prayer come from liturgies 
of the Separated Eastern churches, like the Nestorian. They tend to prove 
afresh that there is a unity of worship transcending theological divergencies 
which constituted a real bond between Christian bodies in earlier ages, as it 
does in recent times. 

It is instructive to compare this draft upon the historic heritage of the 
church’s worship with a purely contemporary series of worship services pre- 
pared for the 1939 summer conference of the United Christian Adult Move- 
ment. Utterly non-traditional in form as these services are, they depart 
radically not alone from ancient models, but from the latest official standard 
worship materials as found, for example, in the recently adopted orders of 
the United Church of Canada or of The Methodist Church in the United 
States. Doubtless form and content alike owe a good deal to the fact that the 
services were not held in a church building, and naturally reflect the informal 
outdoor life of a summer conference environment. Several of the services 
might easily have been shared—as indeed they might have been composed— 
by a devout pagan without any explicit Christian outlook ; and the collection 
as a whole reflects the universal spirit of religion expressed in free, modern 
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literary form rather than ecclesiastical sources and habits or an ecumenical 
background. 

The material, while often concerned with the evil state of the world and the 
Christian’s duty with respect to it, is generally individualistic in attitude. Its 
_ procession of moods and impressions has no recognizable framework, and the 
explicit use of the ecclesiastical “notes” of corporate worship is quite lacking. 

Granted that even extremes have their place, is there perhaps a happy 
medium between forms of worship which are historic and formally Christian, 
and generalities of worship watered down to the lowest common conceptual 
terms? Certainly all serious experiments in modernizing corporate worship 
are to be cordially recommended. But are there no indelible corporate char- 
acteristics calling for utterance? 

The services under review merely take it for granted that the group of 
worshippers constitute a corpus; but why and how is not made clear. Cer- 
tainly they are not the articulate voice of a worshipping church. Yet the 
Spirit breathes through them and the experienced Christian will make up their 
deficiencies out of his previous more profound background of knowledge and 
habit. About the adolescents present in not inconsiderable numbers in these 
services, one is perhaps less sure. 

The Fine Art of Public Worship, by the Professor of Homiletics in Prince- 
ton Theological Seminary, presents a third version of corporate worship. No 
charge of departure from historic Protestant tradition can be brought against 
his book. He has written an eminently conservative and sensible text after 
a rather rule-of-thumb fashion. A clear sense of the actual worshipping con- 
gregations to which his prentice preachers will later have to minister keeps his 
feet solidly on the ground. So strong is this sense of the characteristics and 
limitations of the actual modern church that the author fails to tie up at all 
closely his essential opportunistic practical counsels either with his theory of 
worship or with his Biblical and historical backgrounds. 

In these areas the book is well informed but scarcely critical. It does not 
attempt to derive esthetic standards or canons from the announced thesis that 
“worship is a fine art.” Consequently at no point nor on any grounds does 
worship as it ought to be become involved in a desperate struggle with worship 
as it is. Thus, the cautious and not strikingly original suggestions drawn from 
psychology seem directed toward securing a practical success in the corporate 
worship of the average church rather than toward helping to raise it to the 
level of men who commune with God; and the relatively high view of worship 
disclosed in the discussion of the Lord’s Supper is tempered by an exceedingly 
low view of the capacity of the average lay Christian to understand the mean- 
ing of the prayers—and by implication—of the other parts even of a non- 


sacramental service. 
While the book’s plentiful anecdotes and not infrequent humor may serve 
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well to break the tedium of classroom discussion, its style scarcely reflects the 
exalted level of its theme. At the best, it shows little glow of passion. 

Not a few of the author’s positions seem challengeable. His major historic 
chapter, for example, treats the main issue of worship in Christian history as “a 
struggle of religion with art.” In the first Christian centuries he thinks the 
artistic element in worship was subordinated to the spiritual ; but in the Middle 
Ages the artistic triumphed. This surely is but a crude way of expressing 
the conflict of Rome and the Reformers in the field of worship. 

For the natural histories of art and of religion follow exactly parallel lines. 
In both, creative and innovating original phases are likely to be followed by 
relatively fixed, stylized and institutionalized phases. Reform always seeks to 
achieve new freedom of expression—frequently on the plea of going back to 
the first intent of the original founder. Historical conflict in the field of 
religion is not one of religion with art, but of the “first fine careless rapture” 
either of religion or of art with less plastic, maturer and often repressive later 
stages. In spite of the contrast, at this point, the author manages to come out 
with some very level-headed observations about difficulties of modern public 
worship. 

Again, in discussing the planning of public services, the author contrasts 
the “closely unified” type of service with the “widely varied” type, and with 
what he calls the “alternating service” in which attention keeps shifting “from 
the divine to the human and back to the divine.” But obviously the first two 
types which he attempts to distinguish involve the contrast between unity and 
diversity in theme and logical relationships ; while the third seeks a unity of 
movement, a psychological and dramatic unity of which the alternation of at- 
titudes is the very genius and essence. Its characteristics are not at all com- 
parable to those of the first “types,” and the classification is distinctly fallacious. 

In spite of these criticisms the reviewer desires to reiterate his judgment that 
the two-thirds of the book which give practical counsel for the conduct of the 
various phases of public worship—while it will make neither a profound 
thinker nor an eager reformer out of the budding preacher—may well give 
him wise guidance in a function in which it is important first of all that he 
make good within conventional limitations. After that he may move on either 
in Miss Underhill’s direction, or Mr. Hendrick’s—or both. 


Har an Paut Douctass. 


OTHER REVIEWS 


me THE Curistian Fart, by Epwin Ewart Ausrey. The Macmillan Company, 
1.50. 

Here is a theologian desperately concerned to make practical use of his 
vocation. He wants to place theology within the vital processes of con- 
temporary religious life. He is troubled over the gap between lay thinking and 
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theology. He wants to persuade pastoral ministers that their experience in 
dealing with human need puts them in position to make creative contributions 


_ to theology. 


The elaboration of the thesis that theology has an essential part to play 


_ within living a Christian faith occupies the first half of the book. The third 


chapter takes up five particular dilemmas of faith to which theology is rele- 
vant, and follows the statement of each with a brief comment indicating 
lines along which the paradox may be resolved. 

The dilemmas are: (1) tension versus peace as a characterizing quality 
of Christian living; (2) reason versus faith; (3) assertion of the unique and 
underived character of Christianity versus apologetics or the attempt to find 
a common ground for the Christian faith within secular “frames of reference” ; 
(4) individualism versus collectivism, or solitude versus fellowship in religion ; 
(5) continuity versus crisis in the progress of the Kingdom of God. 

Within the physical limitations of one short chapter the bigness of these 
themes stands in rather glaring contrast with the slenderness of the discussion, 
and should drive the readers to Dr. Aubrey’s more extensive works. 

The last chapter shows how American theology has achieved a certain 
distinctiveness—not isolation, but a point of view of its own which enables it 
the better to serve both the churches of our own country and the common 
Christian thinking of the world. At this point the author makes some of his 
happiest suggestions; for example, that the contemporary struggle in the 
United States between “rugged individualism” and government leads deep into 
ultimate philosophical issues; that the varied human components of the 
American nation fit it peculiarly to deal with the issues of cultural pluralism ; 
that the federal solution of the problem of harmonizing cooperation and free- 
dom has been worked out with a special fullness in American experience and 
is probably capable of wide application. 

A certain sense of inconclusiveness about the book is justified by the expla- 
nation in the preface that the author had originally included a systematic ex- 
position of his own position, which was later withdrawn for further elabora- 
tion. This position he names “dialectical mysticism.” Many readers who have 
come to look upon Dr. Aubrey as one of the most stimulating of American 
theologians will feel that he owes it to them to give early publication to this 
statement of personal position which he has thus encouraged them to expect. 


Soarat Reuicion, by Douctas Crype Macintosu. New York, Charles Scribner’s Sons, 


$3. 


In his preface, Professor Macintosh reveals that he set out to write an in- 
clusive book covering (1) social religion, (2) personal religion and (3) the- 
ology ; but that his first division got out of hand and became a whole volume. 

It chances that this part of the contemplated field of discussion is the one 
least immediately concerned with direct inner experience, and the one in 
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which the distinguished Yale Professor of Theology has least claim to regard 
as an original expert. Yet the whole man speaks whenever any integrated 
Christian voices a testimony in any field, and one welcomes the reasoned 
discussion of this stormy topic. There may, however, be more than a humorous 
value in the author’s suggestion that the present volume perhaps voices his 
suppressed desire to participate in American life in the field of broad citizen- 
ship, which the United States courts denied when they refused him natural- 
ization. 

Here, then, is very authentic motive for testimony outside of the field of 
the author’s specialization. 

The first part of the book sets forth the Biblical principles of social religion. 
Here the author’s chief problem is the nature of the Kingdom in the thought 
of Jesus, and the sense in which man has a responsible part in bringing the 
Kingdom into being. The centrality of this issue in current thinking is evi- 
denced by the Macmurray and Wilder books reviewed in an earlier paragraph 
of this number. Without claiming original scholarship, Dr. Macintosh mar- 
shals the arguments with the conclusion that the Kingdom is not primarily a 
future apocalyptic event ; neither are the ethics of Jesus interim ethics intended 
to govern his followers only during a brief time before the end of the age. 
Rather are they permanent, universal principles of conduct. Sacrificial efforts 
to know and do God’s will according to these principles genuinely help the 
Kingdom to come into being. 

Yet Jesus himself, says the writer, probably had a “second thought” in this 
matter. As the prospects of the practical success of his principles in his own 
case waned, “neither God nor man having acted as he had hoped or expected, 
he decided to go away for awhile to think things out and to talk them over 
with his intimate friends” (p. 122). This example is an eternal reproof to 
dogmatism in this field. 

It is in no dogmatic spirit then, that the writer attempts, in the second 
part of the book, to carry over his basic Christian convictions into the realm 
of concrete social practice. The specific topics covered are the prevention of 
war, the abolition of poverty, the safe-guarding of liberty, and the reformation 
of government. On all these the author offers a judicious balancing of argu- 
ments and reaches moderate conclusions. 

How attenuated is the tie between his New Testament grounds and these 
be cen i tome Tenis page orca nae eth 
. In impulse and 
in Social philosophy, the Administration’s relief policy is good; but the in- 
ability to taper off relief with the resulting mounting debts is bad. The Wages 
and He Act designed to “put a floor under wages and a ceiling over work- 
ing hours” was “no more than reasonable.” Profit-seeking capitalism makes 
its enforcement difficult; but already a great majority of the workers of 
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_ twenty selected industries had higher wages than the minimum required, with 
the consequence that the Act actually affects relatively few workers. On the 
whole the New Deal is not a complete success, yet it is not a total failure. 

This telling-off of one judgment against another is characteristic of the book 
throughout and shows how far from a rabid radical the writer is. Incidentally, 
there are plenty of readers who need just this balancing of judgment. 

The book contains no general bibliography, though very extensive references 
are given in footnotes in various places. One wonders whether Dr. Macintosh’s 
theological volume will refer to authorities in that realm as uncritically and 
without classification as the present volume does. Certainly not all which are 
listed are free from taint of propaganda, so vigorously condemned by the 
author on page 273 in Hitler’s case. 


Tue CuristiAN Farry in A Day or Crisis, by Cuartes S. Macrarzanp. Fleming H. 
Revell Company, $1.50. 
This is the author’s third successive volume interpreting short-term trends 


in Christian thinking by means of reviews of current books. It analyzes and 
locates within the theological field, thirty significant recent books. 

The scheme of classification assumes theistic liberalism as occupying the 
middle theological position, with various versions of neo-supernaturalism on 
the right and modernism running into humanism on the left. Beside, or per- 
haps beyond, all these positions lies mysticism. Beyond this point the classifi- 
cation rather ravels out. The survival of the “social gospel” for example is 
hardly the survival of a basic theological position coordinate with those just 
mentioned; since this emphasis appears equally compatible with Anglo- 
Catholicism and with humanism. Again, the books grouped under “empiri- 
cism” seem to the reviewer to combine opposites as distinct as essentially 
mystical religious experience on the one hand, and, on the other, objective 
history of religions treated as just a footnote to anthropology. Recognized 
positions, which certainly have not kept out of print in recent times but which 
have no direct representation in the books reviewed, are neo-Thomism and 
confessed “naturalism”; and no book is included which reflects the common 
garden variety of fundamentalism. 

Such coherence as is to be found in the rather elastic varieties of thought 
comprehended in Doctrine in the Church of England is located in the cir- 
cumstance that all are anchored in the consciousness and experience of an 
historical church. A similar theological catholicity tends to characterize the 
thinking of movements which aim at corporate church union. 

The book risks some confusion on the reader’s part because the pattern of 
the author’s own thinking is never revealed as a whole; nor is the degree of 
consistency between the classification used in this book and that of his former 


surveys made clear. 
The book, however, is most useful in achieving what it starts out to do; 
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namely, to furnish a digest of immediately contemporary religious thinking. 
It will help the reader to choose the books which he wants himself to read 
and will give him a sense of how they are related to the total current output. 


Tue Meruopists ArE One Propie, by Pau: Nerr GARBER. Cokesbury Press, $1.00. 
This brief, competently written and remarkably informative book by the 


Professor of Church History in the School of Religion of Duke University, was 
obviously timed with reference to the recent Uniting Conference of the 
Methodist Church. 

The first half is devoted to the diverse origins of American Methodists 
and the causes of division within the originally united major group. The 
second half traces the inner sanctions and outer processes by which reunion 
was accomplished. Major space is naturally given to the division of the larger 
group into Northern and Southern churches over the issue of sectional loyalty. 

The discussion clarifies the more essential and perennial issues of church 
polity which revolve about the centralization or decentralization of authority 
and the relative place of the lay and clerical elements in the church. Racial 
issues which have played a large part first and last are perhaps not quite ade- 
quately explored 

The most instructive part of the book is that which traces the gradual 
changes in attitude, in the conception of unity, and in the specific terms of 
union during the process of reintegration since about 1870. The author’s 
single-minded devotion to historical narrative leaves the causal factors involved 
in this process entangled with events. There is a minimum of generalization 
and the role of philosopher is not attempted. These limitations explain why 
perhaps disproportioned amounts of space are devoted to the record of discus- 
sions of constitutional and other legal questions which may have concealed 
the real issues at stake, and to the backing and filling of negotiators whose 
positions at any given time registered the rise and fall of sectional temper 
rather than genuine progress of thinking. A different treatment might have 
thrown the really major factors into higher relief. 

As throwing light on general problems of the church’s division and the re- 
covery of unity, the record is significant in showing how many and varied 
are the non-theological and non-temperamental elements which may divide 
people who profess an identical theology, and belong to a single well-marked 
religious type. 

Rather sobering reflections are suggested by the length of time necessary to 
achieve reunion even by churches of one denominational family. On the con- 
trary, one now sees clearly that it would have been a mistake to have adopted 
the plan of union of 1925. A delay of a little more than a decade has resulted - 
in a much closer and more realistic type of reunion than was then proposed. 


In brief, judgment as to the rate of progress in unity must bear close relation 
to the magnitude of the results obtained. 
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While it would be manifestly unreasonable to ask a book of one type to 
step out of character and be something else, it is surely appropriate to hope 
that the author will give us another publication which shall document his 
voluminous sources, chapter by chapter, and thus help those who wish to 
check his statements or carry his study further. 


AMERICA IN MrppassacE, by Cuartes A. Bearp and Mary R. Brarp. The Macmillan 
Company, $3.50. 
The Beards are, of course, among our most competent and dependable 


American historians, especially when it comes to surveying the entire scope 
of the nation’s history. As judged by this volume which concerns the last ten 
years, they appear not so good on the shorter haul. A comparison with their 
more extensive work suggests in the first place, how great is the historian’s 
advantage over his readers by reason of the foreshortening of the perspective, 
limited material accessible to them and absence of challenge by living mem- 
ories. These leave the historian loaded dice to play with. 

In the present case several million amateurs who have directly participated 
in the events which the Beards narrate, feel just as competent to reach basic 
conclusions as they think the authors are. The latter half of the book com- 
posed of chapters on the arts, literature, amusements and labor, offers a series 
of compendious reviews; but the authors’ verdicts are obviously not as com- 
petent as those of experts in these respective fields, whose contemporary works 
are easily accessible. 

The determinative judgment about our political history, to the effect that 
the American constitution was intended to protect property agains the rising 
democracy, has already been utilized in the authors’ earlier works and adds 
nothing to the novelty of the present interpretation. 

As an assembly of data and a reading of social history and foreign relations 
which living men are in position to criticize from their own knowledge, the 
book will rank high among contemporary commentaries. 

Tue Y.M.C.A. anp Socrat Neep. A Strupy or InstiTuTIONAL ADAPTATION, by OwEN 


E. Pence. Association Press, $2.75. 
Lay characteristics from the beginning have dominated the conduct of 


the Y.M.C.A. These doubtless explain why this agency has so frequently sub- 
jected itself to realistic self-examination; why it has so often used methods 
of research such as business applies to itself in appraising its work and pros- 
pects. 

The Association’s latest attack upon its own current problems is found 
in this book by the Director of the Bureau of Records, Studies and Trends 
of the Y.M.C.A. National Council. No Christian denomination has yet dealt 
with its problems in any such thorough-going scientific way. 

The book is limited, however, in that its primary sources are formal records 
and statistical materials. It does not draw essentially upon first-hand case 
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studies either of individuals or of local associations. It falls into two rather 
different parts. First comes a competently written but highly formal institu- 
tional history, stressing the interplay of conservative and innovating forces 
from the Association’s beginnings until now. ty 

The second part is based on a sociological analysis of the institutional char- 
acteristics of the Y.M.C.A.. The book seeks to show how these characteristics 
have come to take their present form. Its rather rigid exposition covers the 
obvious factors of constituency, organization, activities, facilities and finances, 
but also deals with controlling ideas, quality of leadership, and relationships, 
especially with the Protestant’ church tradition and with local community 
forces. 

The author’s final mood is scarcely optimistic. He does not find the 
Y.M.C A. marching straight to any definite goal; nor does he attempt to in- 
dicate any one right way for the future, though he points out many possible 
wrong ones. 

The basic difficulty is that “belonging to the ‘Y’” does not mean that the 
average member has any strong response to a set of common symbols; any 
high devotion to a group of common ideas, or that he has consciously adopted 
a common standard of conduct. This is because in general he belongs to the 
club or activity-group and not to the Y.M.C.A. as a totality marked by these 
common possessions. 

In the author’s phraseology, the meaning of membership stops at “consumer 
level”—that is, the level of the value of the particular activity which the mem- 
ber has paid for under the plan of an a la carte selection within the variety 
of services which the Association offers. 

Vast marginal elements of church members are obviously marked by the 
same deficiencies; but the church does have its commonly recognized sacred 
symbols, its acknowledged creeds, presumed to be true, and its approved con- 
duct assumed to be right. These common possessions tend to steady and 
stabilize its membership and to conform them, at least slightly, to a recog- 
nizable type. 

“With the Y.MC.A.,” writes the author, “genuine unity, whether local 
or national, has become largely a fiction.” Perhaps the way out, he hints, is 
for the Association to limit itself more sharply to the constituency and types of 
service with which it has proved most effective; and within this more limited 
area seek to build up the closer loyalties which past policies of opportunism 
and diffusion of effort have rendered impossible. . 


Tue Seconp Wortp ConFerENCE ON Farr AND Orper, Epinsurcu, 1937, Edited by 
Lronarp Hopeson. The Macmillan Company, $2.50. 
This official record of the Edinburgh World Conference begins with a 
review of ecumenical progress during the decade between the similar confer- 
ence at Lausanne in 1927 and its own assembling in 1937; and ends with 
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appendices listing the membership of the Conference by status and appointing 
body, and also according to the sections of the Conference in which each 
member participated. 

The main section of the book, occupying more than half of it, describes in 
detail the procedures according to which the Conference was set up and con- 
ducted, and reproduces verbatim all addresses and all discussions at plenary 
sessions. All told the record requires nearly 400 pages. 

_ Discussions in sectional meetings and drafting committees, which did the 
first rough shaping of the chapters of the report, are necessarily unrecorded. 
But, in order to come as nearly as possible to a full record, both the sec- 
tional drafts of the reports as they came to the plenary sessions, and the fully 
revised drafts are printed in the appendix. Each comment, each argument 
by which the final report was shaped finds place in the record. One should 
compare the final version of each chapter with the version originally proposed 
to see what changes were wrought through discussion. 

Here, then, is an authentic record of the actual ecumenical process as it 
went on at Edinburgh. The formal Report as finally adopted occupies less 
than a fourth of the book. Its substance, together with the Affirmation of 
Union and the scheme for a World Council of Churches are beginning to be 
familiar. But for any complete understanding one will want to restudy the 
_ total record in the light of the fires in which it was forged. 


YEARBOOK OF AMERICAN CHURCHES, 1939 EniTion, edited by Herman C. WEBER. 
Yearbook of American Churches Press, $5.00. 


The Yearbook of American Churches has proved to be a reference work 
of great value to ministers, officials of church boards, the press—in short to 
anyone who wants to know his way around among American institutions of 
religion. To many people it has become a “desk book,” one to keep nearby 
for access to the directories of agencies, organizations, and the addresses of 
individuals. 

This is the eleventh issue of the Yearbook since the appearance of the first 
one in 1915. It has been called a “Yearbook” (with the exception of the issues 
brought out in 1927 and 1931, when it was a ““Handbook’’) in spite of the 
fact that since 1931, the work has come out at two-year intervals. The late 
Dr. H. C. Weber edited the editions from 1933 on. Dr. Weber’s death is a 
grievous loss, because he was devoted and systematic and gave the continuity 
of editorship needed in a book of this sort. 

The varied content of the Yearbook adds to its appeal. Here are presented 
the latest and most complete statistics of organized religion; current direc- 
tories of religious bodies; reference lists of bishops, religious publications, 
seminaries, colleges and universities ; data about cooperative organizations, etc. 
In addition there are concise surveys of happenings in Protestant, Roman 
Catholic and Jewish institutions of religion ; also the texts of important docu- 
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ments such as the Plan for a World Council of Churches and the Proposed 
Concordat between the Protestant Episcopal Church and the Presbyterian 
Church in the U.S.A. 


Tue Devit To Pay, by Dorotuy Sayers. London, Gollancz, 5s. 
The revival in England of a poetic drama, which deals with sacred themes, 


is not to be neglected in any survey of religion in that country. Miss Dorothy 
Sayers who wrote for the Canterbury Festival, The Zeal of Thine House, has 
now produced for that same Festival a modern treatment of the legend of 
Dr. John Faustus. It is only possible here to indicate two of the significant 
and central motifs. The framework of the story as Marlowe told it is kept. 
But Faustus sells his soul for another reason; he is the “‘type of the impulsive 
reformer, over-sensitive to suffering, impatient of the facts, eager to set the 
world right by a sudden overthrow, in his own strength and regardless of 
the ineluctable nature of things.” He seeks an escape in his despair; he finds 
it “in the nostalgia of childhood, of the primitive, of the unconscious.” 

Faustus is the man who in despair rejects adult responsibility. He is in 
one sense a victim to the pride which will not accept time and change and all 
the conditions of human life. He will not accept the hard way to Calvary, 
which was God’s way. “Follow Christ? That way is too long and too uncer- 
tain.” He would have the sin of Adam undone and the years turned back to 
the primal innocence. Faustus in the closing scene cries, 


I bartered away my soul for ignorance 
In ignorance not knowing what I did. 


There is no such escape permitted to the children of men. “God cancels 
nothing but redeems all.” 

The other central thesis is in answer to the question, ‘“‘What then became of 
Faustus, when the bond became due?” To this again Miss Sayers makes a 
deeply significant answer. Faustus has the choice between a gentle doom in 
which he will wander between the worlds, “Unblest, undamned, unknowing,” 
or, to go down to hell with Mephistopheles where, across the pathless gulf, he 
can at least see God. Faustus chooses hell, trusting One Whose feet can tread 
its fire as once the water, And if He stands without, 


My hands shall batter against hell’s brazen gates 
*Til the strong bars burst asunder and let Him in. 


In the end the reader is left with the sense that this hell is more like Purga- 
tory; Mephistopheles is free to burn the tares, but he must restore the good 
grain to God. 

It is not unlikely that such a play, in common with Murder in the Cathedral 


and The Zeal of Thine House, may lead many to think afresh upon the 
nature of sin and its doom. 
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Revo.utions AND Dicratorsuips, by Hans Koun. Harvard University Press, $3.50. 

These essays of Dr. Kohn’s in contemporary history provide the serious 
observer of modern trends with an interpretation which is at once lucid and 
penetrating. 

Going back to the historic roots from which the diverse types of Messianic 
and charismic leadership have sprung, Dr. Kohn traces the rise of modern 
dictatorships and shows how the truly totalitarian sort differ from those of 
more traditional type. He deals with the significance of Napoleon and the 
rise of Nationalism before turning to a consideration of twentieth century 
Europe under six main heads—Russian revolution; nationality under the 
Soviets ; a comparison of fascism and communist dictatorships ; the intellectual 
roots of National Socialism ; the individual and the state; and the twilight of 
nationalism. 

The final sections of the book deal with the Near East and the “Totalitarian 
Crisis.” To the present reviewer, whose contact with these gigantic develop- 
ments has been constant for more than two decades, Dr. Kohn appears as one 
of the few who seem really to see what is going on from a religious as well 
as a political and intellectual angle. This gives his book a particular signifi- 
cance for the readers of CHRISTENDOM. 


THROUGH THE NOVELIST’S WINDOW 
By JOHN C. SCHROEDER 


Cumpren or Gop, by Varpis Fisner. New York: Harper and Brothers, $3.00. 
Tue Grapiators, by Artsur Korstier. Translated by Eprru Stmon. New York: 
The Macmillan Co., $2.50. 

Mr. Emmanuet, by Louis Gotpinc. New York: The Viking Press, $2.50. 

A Boox or Miracies, by Ben Hecut. New York: The Viking Press, $2.75. 

Juvas, by Eric Linxiater. New York: Farrar & Rinehart, $2.00. 

Brack Narcissus, by Rumer Goppven. Boston: Little, Brown & Co., $2.50. 

Frost AND Fire, by Exuiorr Merricx. New York: Charles Scribner's Sons, $2.50. 

SHANGHAI ’37, by Vick1 Baum. Translated by Bast. Creicuton. New York: Double- 

day, Doran and Co., $2.75. 

Tue Branpons, by ANGELA TuIrKELL. New York: Alfred A. Knopf, $2.50. 

ITH the world near death over Danzig and the radio commentators 

periodically charting the course of its dreadful fever and the fog horn 
across the channel incessantly regurgitating its doleful rhythm, your reviewer 
faces a pile of novels with unwonted reluctance. Perhaps today is not the day to 
write about them. Or it may be that the novels themselves, far from being 
escapist diversions through which one may for a time forget the horror of life, 
rather support the disillusionment of all who are wondering whether their 
faith will be vanquished by the devilish realities of the daily news which are 
Legion enough to cause the race to rush swine-like to its destruction. 

These first two novels, Children of God and The Gladiators, are in fact 
stories of peculiar and insidious disillusionment. They are both very close to 
fact; actually they are imaginative history rather than fiction. They are 
stories of utopias which failed and the wreckage in both instances occurs on 
the rocks of human greed and lust. Mr. Fisher’s brilliant story, which is the 
Harper 1939-40 Prize Novel, is that of the Mormons. He recounts their 
history with fine religious insight and great psychological acumen. One won- 
ders at times whether he is not kinder in his treatment of Joseph Smith and 
of Brigham Young than they deserved. He convinces one that Smith was 
not as much of a charlatan as most “gentile” histories have made him. Yet, 
unless one can believe in the ultimate cynicism that great human enterprises 
may be launched and sustained by mountebanks, there must have been in 
both these men elements of authentic power. These elements Mr. Fisher 
discerns and portrays while he never glosses over their weaknesses. Smith was 
the mystic; Young the shrewd organizer who depended more upon his native 
wit than he did upon divine revelations. What would otherwise be incom- 
prehensible Mr. Fisher enables us to understand—how Smith, in an age when 
religious revivalism was the great intellectual and emotional ferment in the — 
lives of a people lashed to earth by the necessities of pioneering, could gather 
followers who endured ruthless persecution and how Young led an exodus of 
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thousands through cold and blizzards across the prairies and deserts to found 
a community which for years defied the power of the United States. The 
externals of their history lend support to the contention that Young was one 
of the great leaders of men in the nineteenth century. 

The first element of disillusionment for the idealist comes out of the fact 
that the Mormons were first persecuted in New York and Ohio not for 
polygamy but for the plates of gold. The ultimate somber recognition comes 
in the realization that the Mormon Orders, which were communities in which 
all property was equally shared and the produce of which were distributed 
upon the basis of need, collapsed through greed and selfishness. Even the 
strong bond of membership in the church could not sustain them. While 
_the persecution that came to the Mormons later was ostensibly directed against 
polygamy, Mr. Fisher implies and the reader must infer that its motive was 
economic. The commonwealth, like many another in American life which also 
allowed plural. marriage, broke not so much upon the rock of polygamy as 
upon the inability of men to cooperate in a community unsupported by the 
chance of personal gain. These Orders survived only so long as the Mormons 
were pioneering. So soon as food became plentiful men began to wrangle and 
fight over the slight luxuries of their surplus. Their morale was not powerful 
enough to maintain a cooperative economic society. Of course there were also 
the jealousies and endless bickerings that raged in the polygamous but puri- 
tanical homes. Obviously the women hated it. Smith had enough emotional 
surplus to play the role of the great lover—which may be the reason why he 
devised the revelation of “celestial marriage” to rationalize his undisciplined 
fondness for the ladies. In Children of God Mr. Fisher gives us a brilliant 
piece of writing in which the exodus from Nauvoo to Utah becomes the in- 
credible trek that it was; in which the power of the leaders is so delineated 
that the great adventure becomes comprehensible and the rise of a powerful 
church is described. 

A Utopia of a different type—perhaps not so different after all—is given 
us in The Gladiators and here again the community collapses through the 
inability of human beings to discipline their greed. This is the story of 
Spartacus the gladiator and the revolt that comes when he realizes that his 
occupation has become professionalized. He and his fellows recognize one 
day that they are merely part of a training stable run by Lentulus of Capua. 
When. the seventy march off they are soon joined by the malcontents and the 
slaves of Italy and one more revolt threatens the corruption and the delicately 
balanced order of the empire. One of these floaters rouses Spartacus’ mind as 
he quotes from the prophets of the Old Testament, always the inspirers of 
every attempt to found a better social order. The movement finds its strength 
in the single eye of Spartacus; its ultimate dissolution in the reptilian Crixus 
who sleeps satiated after every brutal foray on a town and then is roused 
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again by his hunger for plunder to crush like a python another helpless com- 
munity. Crixus is utterly indifferent to the creation of an ordered life among 
his followers. Spartacus follows the pattern of every dictator. After the first 
enthusiasm of success has created the Sun State, he has to use terror to main- 
tain order. The author restrains his irony and resists the temptation to point 
morals as parallels to contemporary situations develop. What is delightful 
about the book is the way in which he lifts Roman life from the sonorous 
pages of The Decline and Fall where it dwells for most of us, into situations 
that have a living contemporary quality. The jealousies of the politicians and 
the rivalries and stupidities of the generals; the daily gossip of the citizens 
of the small towns as they react to the news of the revolt and fear the rise 
of the disinherited classes, are alive in their contemporaneity. The translation 
by Edith Simon is superb. Though they are two thousand years apart in 
time Spartacus’ Sun State and Brigham Young’s Desert are not alien in 
spirit. “Prophecies are never worth anything. . . . Prophecies do not count, 
he who receives them counts.” 

Louis Golding, whose Magnolia Street was such a grand story, now gives 
us Mr. Emmanuel, a fine old man to whom his readers had previously been 
introduced. He is a tender brave man, living his peaceful life in the Jewish 
quarter of Doomington until Nazism strikes to bring terror to his people all 
over the world. He meets an emigré boy whose parents had disappeared in 
Germany—the father probably killed for political activity and the mother, 
an Aryan, not heard from in a long time. The boy is heartbroken as he waits 
in vain for a letter from her and has tried suicide when Mr. Emmanuel again 
awakens his interest in life. The old gentleman, his only protection a British 
passport, goes to Germany to search for her. His adventures with the Jewish © 
population in Berlin, his arrest as an international spy, his treatment in a 
concentration camp and the bitter denouement of the story when he finds the 
mother are told with restraint and fine feeling. The book makes one weep 
about Germany rather than being bitter about it. Poor Mr. Emmanuel and 
all his kind ! 

There will be many people who will not understand Ben Hecht’s A Book 
of Miracles. The reader is never sure whether these superb stories are blas- 
phemous or reverent. But the line between the two is never sharply drawn. 
You remember Chesterton’s remark about the ethical culturists. They could 
never swear; they could only say “Oh, my goodness.” But so far as Mr.. 
Hecht’s allegories are concerned I am on the side of the angels. For me they 
are spiritually highly mature—a surprising thing (or is it?) when one remem- 
bers that he has spent so much time writing movie script. There is the mar- 
vellous story of Joe Feeney the steel worker, who falls in a crucible when 
God’s back was turned so that his soul becomes imprisoned in a girder and 
God sends two angels to wait for him until the girder shall have crumbled 
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to rust. There is the miracle of the movie idol who played the part of Christ 
and went to heaven; the sad and bitter tale of the old rabbi who blasphe- 
mously calls God to judgment (and who in this world could blame him?) ; the 
queer miracle of the Nazi murders in New York. The most moving one to 
me was that of the angel Michael whom God sends to earth to give it the 
truth and who loses his faith. Hecht writes with savage irony but with tender 
humanity. Here is his description of a modern steel town. 


It is the fashion, I know, to find beauty everywhere, particularly when to the layman’s 
eye it may not seem at first glance to exist. The ominous-looking structures on the 
outskirts of Hegemish, shaped like colossal boilers in a net work of curving pipes and 
surmounted by a devil’s hallelujah of towering chimneys, out of which smoke and 
flame pour incessantly, have inspired some of our poets to song. But to me, these 
steel mills have a horrid anatomical look and my fancy conceives them as the flaming 
bowels of greed. Also, whenever I see the clean faces of the Stockholders purring 
and shining in the cafes, I think of the rest of their anatomies in Hegemish and am 
inclined to grow stern and not enjoy the music. 


Or there is in the story “Remember Thy Creator,” the tender words of God 
as the rebellious angel Michael lies dying—an heretical exposition of a doctrine 
of the Cross which puts to shame some of the easy mechanical theologies by 
which men have made cheap the faith in a Suffering God. 


Eric Linklater, some of whose previous novels have been amusing pagan 
irreverences, surprises us with a novel about Judas, written with reverence and 
true psychological discrimination. Many a New Testament exegete has tried 
to give adequate explanation of what it was that Judas betrayed. Linklater 
makes a comparable attempt in fiction. He tells the story of the last week in 
Jerusalem with fidelity to the record. His imagination makes vivid the impact 
of Jesus upon the crowds and representative people within it; upon the 
Sanhedrin and its followers with their dread of revolt ; upon the Romans and 
their unfeeling suppression of the populace. One of my friends argues that 
he is not convincing, but I to the contrary found the work most persuasive. 
Unless one can understand Judas as an unconscionable devil predestined to be 
the arch-betrayer of history, one is bound to try to make some attempt to re- 
construct what went on in Judas’ mind which caused him to turn from friend 
to traitor. Linklater concludes that Judas was a man of some wealth who was 
generous out of his surplus but who was thrifty and like all thrifty people some- 
times niggardly. He had been a good treasurer of the twelve. He therefore is 
attracted to Jesus by the message of love which Judas believes will quiet the 
masses so that the peace will be kept. Judas dreads an insurrection. Any revolt 
will jeopardize his wealth. Any trouble will upset the established order which 
though by no means perfect at any rate protects his security. He is a pacifist 
but one only in the sense in which so many people who have wealth are paci- 
fists. He cannot see that the love Jesus preaches will involve the believer in 
true sacrifice. But Judas becomes frightened when the money changers are 
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driven from the temple; his thrifty nature is outraged when Mary breaks the 
casket of precious ointment and Jesus approves ; his puritanism is upset by the 
conduct of the outcasts and riffraff who follow the Master. His life becomes a 
battleground on which fight his love for Jesus and his fear for his security. - 

I was truly moved by Mr. Linklater’s book. I should have no hesitancy in 
saying it is required reading for parsons. I should have no hesitancy in saying 
that anyone who is concerned about the spiritual life would find here a com- 
pelling description of a soul’s dissolution. 

Black Narcissus is one of those beautifully told stories that, like many 
exquisite things, is disarming in that it poses the conflict between beauty and 
goodness and one is hardly aware that goodness goes down to defeat. It is the 
tale of a group of Anglo-Catholic nuns who try to make into a convent a 
lovely house high in the Himalayas which had once been the harem of a local 
ruler. They are a representative group of devoted women. The Sister Superior 
is an efficient religious administrator ; another is a quiet unimaginative house- 
keeper ; another an intellectual neurotic; another a fanatical moralist and an- 
other a pleasant sentimental girl. But they are beaten by their environment, 
symbolized by the implacable insentient might and beauty of the mountain 
which dominates their view. Their house will not give up its gay memories of 
the women who once lived there. The young prince who comes there to 
school disturbs not only one of the native girls but even the sisters themselves. 
The age-old superstitions of the natives are more powerful than the devoted 
service of the sisters. And always near is Mr. Dean, the English agent of the 
ruler, who represents a scornful paganism, helpful in practical matters but 
a cynical yet wistful enemy of the nuns’ belief. 

This book is not only beautifully written; it is a superb story. But its 
theme is devastating to the life of faith since it says “You have to be very 
strong to live close to God or a mountain, or you'll turn a little mad.’’ Must 
goodness and truth always be vanquished by beauty? This charming book will 
seduce you into believing that they will. 

Then there are some novels in this quarter that are worth a look simply 
because they are good stories. Elliott Merrick’s Frost and Fire is a fine honest 
narrative of life in the Labrador. His hero struggles with the barrenness of a 
land reluctant to give man the necessities of life. He is forced to struggle too 
with The Trading Company which takes every advantage of the trapper and 
fisherman to exploit him. The girl, equally courageous, decides to try her life 
in the states only to find that the frozen anonymity of urban life is bleaker 
than life in the north. It is a wholesome story of an individual’s battle for 
life against the threatened bondage of climate and unfair economic odds. 
There are fine descriptions of the land and sea. The characters are truly por- 


trayed to add to one’s respect for what men have to do to maintain themselves 
and their loves in an unwelcoming climate. 
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Miss Baum knows how to write a lavish, flamboyant tale. It is all first rate 
entertainment. She uses the pattern, made familiar in Grand Hotel, of taking 
several people whose lives are seemingly alien to one another and bringing 
them together through a series of complex coincidences to their common doom 
in a Shanghai hotel bombed by the Japanese. Miss Baum’s talents are obvious. 
She likes melodrama; she tends to overdraw her characters. Shanghai, the 
wickedest of modern cities, is a locale well suited to her abilities. A rich 
Chinese who makes his money from opium; a Russian adventuress and her 
inebriated English husband ; a German emigré doctor; a drug-ridden coolie; a 
sensitive Japanese journalist—these and others are all drawn together in the 
fine web of a complicated plot. Nevertheless beneath all the wild excitement 
of the story there is a solid background of understanding of the present terror 
in China. The patience of the Chinese poor; the stupid rapacity of the 
_ Japanese invaders; the viciousness of greedy Westerners in the Orient are all 
there to give the story an authentic savour. It will probably go into the movies 
and it will make a grand film. And in the meantime it’s an excellent yarn, 
whose meretricious plot never completely hides the background which is too 
close to reality for comfort. 

The Brandons is one of those English stories that make one forget about 
international strife and class conflict. I had thought that such people had 
disappeared from England during the war but presumably they still exist 
there; and, even though I have a longing for a juster social order, I have a 
sentimental hope that they will continue to live their pleasantly useless lives 
and be written about by delightful story tellers like Angela Thirkell. Livinia 
Brandon is an utterly charming darling even though she is a little stupid— 
perhaps because she is. Her son, full of gentle satire and boisterous tennis, 
and her daughter bright and pretty, love her and she loves them. They are 
all hardly credible in that they scorn an old relative who could leave them 
a lot of money but then there may still be people in the world who having 
enough do not want to be bothered with any more. Mrs. Brandon does her 
innocuous best to help the vicar in the parish church and is totally useless 
as a critic of the literary efforts of Hilary her son’s friend—and in spite of it 
they both love her. The story babbles along disturbed only by the gentle 
humor and the gentle plot. Nobody lacks money; nobody lacks gentility ; 
nobody lacks anything except a sense of reality. And since “the world is too 
much with us” The Brandons is an expert story since it is the perfect anodyne 
—it makes you forget everything except a group of charming people who are 


either waiting for tea or have just left it. 
Joun C. ScHROEDER. 
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